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BUSINESS HISTORY 


USINESS history is the collective biography of firms, large 
and small, past and present. This is not all the subject, but it is 
at least the basis of further progress in the field. In studying 

this subject we want the business history of business men and firms, 
not the political or social activities of these units. Otherwise expressed, 
we seek the history of business enterprise—how business has been 
organized and controlled through administration and management. 
But no narrow treatment will be satisfying: we must understand the 
forces at work, not only within the business, but on the outside. And 
we shall find that firms must be grouped for effective study, commonly 
in the form of industries. Other qualifications and refinements of 
the general problem will appear in the following pages. 

Business history concentrates upon a stream of living efforts 
held together by the quest for profits, distinction, and service. Labour 
is a factor, to be sure, government is a force for good or evil, technical 
progress is a help or hindrance according to conditions, and capital 
is won or lost in the ebb and flow of circumstances. But the effort 
continues. A firm may go by the board, especially in a panic or crisis, 
but someone, often a former employee, sets up another establishment. 
The traditions and methods of operation of the older unit are handed 
on. The death rate is high; yet life and strife continue. But here 
is a gloomy thought that smacks of human frailty: we do not gain in 
wisdom at the same rate as we gain in knowledge; periodically the 
oncoming generation suffers the stings of fortune—must rush right 
into bankruptcy and reorganization. There is prophylactic hope, 
however, in the study of business history, which by its accumulation 
of experience may ward off disaster. But how could business history 
be effective, unless the already hard-pressed business man stops to 
study it? The alternative is a specialist—a business historian adorn- 
ing every firm like the present-day economist, without whom no con- 
siderable American firm would care to operate. 
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Business history is not a study of agriculture, mining, commerce, 
transportation, and so on. It is a study of income units in conflict 
or in co-operation with other units. We may consider, it is true, the 
history of business units, for example, in transportation, but our 
primary theme is the Cunard Line, the Canadian Pacific, the United 
Aircraft and Transport Corporation, and so on. 

I have written as though there is an accepted content of business 
history. Such is really not the case. There is no general treatise on 
business history, no encyclopedic article dealing with it, and no journal 
devoted to its interests. The subject belongs so much to the future 
that it cannot now be satisfactorily formulated. This is all the more 
true in view of the fact that the science of business is still unformulated. 
Even the leading business nations, or perhaps especially those nations, 
have temporarily at least ceased to think rationally in the field of 
business, unless perchance we are optimistic enough to think that they 
have discovered something to take the place of the well-tried “‘ mutual 
advantage ’’asa guide to business. In the meantime, however, scholars 
can accumulate the facts of business development in ancient Greece, 
medieval Italy, and modern Britain, Germany, and America. 

Anyone who enters a new field has a rather hectic time. He has 
great difficulty in putting off the old, while he takes on the new. He 
tries to plough a single furrow, but finds it running into its neighbours’ 
and perhaps not true to the points of the compass. But this very 
novelty provides a zest for the work as one encounters the romance 
of the strange. 

How much I should like to know about the history of the Arab 
merchant, about his helpers, his records, his capital, and his ownership 
of transportation equipment. I would know more about the organiza- 
tion of ancient temples and medieval monasteries and royal house- 
holds, for here were examples of early efforts to organize and control 
factors of production on a large scale. I would know more about the 
breakdown of early modern trading companies, due perhaps to both 
faulty policy and bad management. More books like Craven’s Dissolu- 
tion of the Virginia Company would be welcome. How many sedentary 
merchants were there like Sir Thomas Smythe, who attempted more 
than they could really give attention to? I should like to have the 
history of a commercial entrepreneur who became an industrial entre- 
preneur under the wholesale handicraft system. There are fragments 
of such a figure, as Jehan Boinebroke, but the complete statue is very 
scarce. More than one scholar has wanted information about creative 
firms of the Industrial Revolution. Erich Roll’s study of Boulton 
and Watt deserves imitators. The entrepreneur of the eighteenth 
century had to struggle not only with problems of new technique, but 
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also with lazy, drunken workmen and stupid directors of companies. 
How welcome a good fat volume would be on the history of a factory 
or a wholesale firm that has lived through the last century and a half ! 
We would eagerly open the covers to learn how the business in question 
survived the depressions, the fluctuations in markets, and techno- 
logical changes. Even America has the material for such a study. 
How much richer must the older countries be! Could anyone put 
his hands on the records of an eighteenth-century London merchant 
specializing in the trade with America? If the firm were Barnard and 
Harrison, we could supplement the details from the papers of Thomas 
and John Hancock in Boston, Massachusetts. Indeed, the latter are 
already the object of study by a Scottish scholar lately sojourning in 
the United States. Could not someone turn aside from the theories 
of Robert Owen to his administration and management of business ? 
Surely the key to ideas must lie in experiences. All my inquiries con- 
cerning adequate sources for such a study have come to naught. 

There have long been peeping through the pages of history—‘‘ petty 
history,’ to be sure—the life and acts of various kinds of business 
auxiliaries, such as notaries, brokers, advertising agents, investment 
counsellors, and factory experts. These take fees, not profits. They 
come near to having a professional attitude to their work, and some 
of them have been given semi-public duties to perform. Their spirit 
and attitude might take on new significance in a socialistic regime. 
Could we not have the biography of some of these, their accounts 
studied, and perhaps generalizations drawn for a whole class of such 
auxiliaries ? Perhaps somebody would be more interested in business 
regulation by governments. If so, let him give us, for example, a 
volume of Select Statutes on British Business Legislation. This would 
be welcome, though it is not so much needed as the special monograph 
on a narrower theme. 

In spite of the desire for so many studies—and their number is 
legion—the subject of business history is under way. Business history 
is in the process of development. When it is mature, it will probably 
be found to owe a great deal to other disciplines, and, in turn, it is 
likely to exert some influence upon these other disciplines. 

The established discipline which we think of at once as being 
closely connected with business history is, of course, economic history— 
particularly that part of economic history called commercial history. 
This subject deals with commodities, routes, markets, and merchants. 
It is commonly a rather undisciplined assembly of miscellaneous facts 
set against a geographical and political background. Certainly com- 
mercial history is not business history, because it does not concentrate 
upon the organization and control of the factors of production for the 
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creation of an income. It is the study of many situations, but not of 
the practical weaving together of tense efforts to make a business 
pay. id 

Another part of economic history is financial history. This is, 
of course, not to be confused with fiscal history. At present financial 
history deals primarily with money and banking. If it were concerned 
with the financial history of business firms, it would be much nearer 
to business history. To be sure, the history of banks veers off toward 
this subject, without, however, quite reaching the goal. Jacob 
Riesser’s The Great German Banks is an example of financial history 
which is also business history. 

Industrial history enters deeply into the pattern of economic 
history. It is, as we know, the history of manufacture. Rather 
logically, it is concerned chiefly with the technique of manufacture. 
Other interests are markets, government regulation, and laoour. 
Occasionally, as in Catherine Coman’s Industrial History of the United 
States, which is really broader than industry, notice is taken of the 
business cycle, which is, of course, very definitely within the field of 
business history. 

In most countries agricultural history is an important part of 
economic history and in England an intimate part. Much of agriculture 
has been self-sufficing, with hardly any commercial aspect. Historians 
have noted the competition of large and small cultivators, the incoming 
and unfolding of money economy, the exploitation of plantation agri- 
culture, and so on, but still the control (administration and manage- 
ment) comes in for little study. On the other hand, organization in 
agriculture is an important theme in agricultural history, and here the 
business historian is all eyes and ears. 

But why go on? Economic and business history are different in 
content and objective. And yet let us hasten to add that they are 
clearly twins, though not “ identical ”’ twins. 

The history of business is found in legal history quite as much as 
in economic history. The law merchant, the maritime codes, English 
and American common law, the civil codes, the French commercial 
code, and canon law, medieval and modern, are rich in business history. 
The cases that have been decided in accordance with precept, rule, 
and precedent are fruitful sources for our study. Where is the young 
scholar who will train himself in both legal and business history ? 
His would be a rare opportunity for service. How many cases he could 
assemble and analyze, from a medieval Jew, tried for breaking the 
usury laws, to a modern bank using its position to wreck the business 
of the competitor of an influential customer. In both legal history 
and business history he would have a common methodology in the use 
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of the case. It has been found that both the study and presentation 
of business history lend themselves to the case system. Whereas 
the legal case, however, has a verdict and a judgment, the business 
historical case has neither. We may call the latter a problem, if we 
will, but a fat one of twenty or thirty pages of inside facts and outside 
settings. 

Going back to the other disciplines again, we must regard constitu- 
tional history as an honourable connection for business history. It 
is a veteran discipline, and still an excellent training ground for his- 
torians. It has been concerned with the organization of public institu- 
tions. It has emphasized structure, continuity, variation, and im- 
personality. Often the constitutional historian has dealt with these 
themes alike in economic and political institutions. Stubbs, Maitland, 
and Gross are examples. The medieval gild and modern trade asso- 
ciation have had their constitutions which need to be interpreted and 
which have been much alike in that they have been indifferently fol- 
lowed. The articles of partnership of the Fuggers are as interesting 
to study as many a document in constitutional history. The same may 
be said of some of the charters of trading companies and of the articles 
of association of modern corporations. 

It is agreed that a constitution should be well thought out, clear, 
and providing for the chief contingencies; but we know in fact that it is 
always incomplete and ambiguous. The constitution must be adjudi- 
cated and administered. The administrator may be wise or foolish, 
fair or prejudiced. At any rate, the constitution in effect is likely to 
be different from the constitution on paper. Administrative history 
has come on to the scene to provide a much-needed corrective. To 
Professor Tout and his students we owe a debt that is lasting and in- 
creasing. I cannot help noting in passing that the teaching of such 
a subject as administration has been challenged as a discipline for 
universities. It is held to be beneath their dignity and to have no 
training value. The answer is that the whole trend of modern science 
is toward reality—truth in places both high and low. Administrative 
history will tell the truth that constitutional history fails to disclose. 

Business history combines both constitutional history and adminis- 
trative history, in so far as it deals with the constitution and control 
of business. This control is partly a matter of policy and partly of 
management—the actualities of business. Thereisno“ grandhistory ” 
here; indeed, the most detailed of “ petty history.” And what a 
specialist the devotee must be! He should know something about 
marketing, finance, accounting, and so on, in order to make progress 
in business history. Truly there is no prospect of a noble theme to 
be told in the grand manner. 
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Part of the effect of social history has been to call attention to the 
evils of private business. We have shed so many tears over the 
Industrial Revolution that we can hardly realize what the changes were 
in business organization, administration, and management. We see 
the ruthless power machine and the helpless workman, but the business 
background for the changes involved is too often forgotten. To be 
sure, this emphasis upon human welfare is one of the genuine attain- 
ments of the social sciences in recent years. It has now entered the 
field of practical business as a necessary part of good business policy. 

Economic, legal, constitutional, administrative and social history 
have all prepared the way for business history, but it has been left to 
the history of capitalism (so-called) to give a wide interest in some 
essential aspects of business history. Beginning in 1902, Werner 
Sombart has turned out various books which directly or indirectly are 
becoming well known and which have given rise to a whole school of 
writers on the subject of capitalism. In general the contributions 
have been on the subject of (1) the rise and development of capital 
accumulations, (2) the rise of a spirit of capitalism, or as we should say 
enterprise, and (3) the development of the mechanism or organization 
of business. 

It isa curious fact that many of those who have done most to develop 
a consciousness of business historical development have liked business 
least. That is, they have liked the individualistic or capitalistic 
features least. Indeed, some of them have regarded capitalism as an 
historical category which, having come late, may be made to disappear 
early. For the most part the leaders in the field have been social 
economists, sociologists, and socialists. Economic historians and 
constitutional iconoclasts have entered the subject later and not without 
effect. But the literature arising from the many efforts is a thing apart 
from other disciplines, and some have denied to the subject any 
separate existence. At any rate the work of Sombart, the founder, 
has been fertilizing to a number of disciplines, among which business 
history is to be included. 

In recent years the history of the Jews, partly as a phase of the 
history of capitalism, has been studied as never before. The part 
that the Jews have played in creative business is even greater than in 
creative science and art. It is true that to them has been attached 
the stigma of usury and the slave trade; it is true that their type of 
business is ruthless competition. And yet, where the Jews go, there 
is likely to be greater prosperity and a higher culture. Here is a theme 
in business history and a thread in the general pattern of business 
development. And we do not need to go the whole distance with 
Sombart to appreciate the significance of the Jews. It would be of 
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service, we may note in passing, if Sombart would issue a revised edition 
of his Jews and Modern Capitalism, which is now long out of print. 

I am making no attempt to include all the influences that have 
gone into or are going into the making of business history. But cer- 
tainly one other ought to be mentioned. Since about 1907 economists 
have become increasingly interested in the business cycle and in the 
application of exact measurement to economic phenomena. They 
have done much to uncover and to make usable the history of business 
data, such as prices, interest rates, wages, and profits. In the form 
in which these have been expressed—that is, for example, the price of 
cotton since the eighteenth century—the chief contribution has been 
to economic history, except in the case of business profits. However, 
the background for business history is enlarged and the interest in 
business history enhanced. 

In the midst of this whirlpool of influences the school of business 
was born. I am not thinking of departments or schools of commerce 
or the like, which are essentially schools of economics. Occasionally 
we still hear someone ask for schools of economics and not of business. 
The best answer is, Let us have both, but let us not confuse the two, 
for that belongs to the thinking of the nineteenth century. Of course, 
there is no thought of recommending that business be dealt with wholly 
from a technical and narrow viewpoint. Certainly in such a school 
there should be taught not only business organization, policy, and 
management, and component and contributing disciplines thereof on 
the one hand, but also business economics, ethics, law, and history 
on the other. It is to be noted that these last-named subjects are 
general or synthetic, covering the whole range of business in their 
own peculiar way. 

Of course, in this paper we are interested in business history rather 
than business education. From the standpoint of history we may make 
the following analysis, which will incidentally bring out rather sharply 
the difference between it and economic history. The historical study 
of business may be divided as follows: 

Business history—dealing with facts: 


History of business organization. 
History of business administration. 
History of business management. 
History of business ethics. 

History of business law. 


History of business economics—dealing with ideas. 
Youthful as is business history, it is not so much an infant as the 
history of business economics, which, as a discipline, can hardly be said 
to have been born. When it has grown up, it should be the handmaid 
of business history, as the history of economics is of economic history. 
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In 1927 Dean Donham, of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, established a chair in business history. This was a bold blow 
for a new emphasis. The chief idea was to build up a body of informa- 
tion that would assist in an understanding of business policy. The 
experience of the recent past and the present was observed to be too 
narrow a basis for sound judgments. Radically different conditions, 
such as the past might unfold, would provide stimulating suggestions 
for the present. The task at once became formidable. There was 
no business history in existence. The availability of economic history 
was reassuring, but obviously it had little to contribute, except by way 
of background. In a sense, previous preoccupation with economic 
history made the task of developing business history all the more difficult 
for me. This has probably been true of several of my colleagues in 
the business history group. A corrective is developing by drawing 
recruits from the student body of the School of Business itself. This 
means that students with a background in business training will acquire 
historical knowledge in their field. This puts a heavy burden upon 
the student, for the business training and historical discipline are each 
in themselves enough for one person. 

The past six years have been spent in studying the experience of 
individual business units against the background of their times. In 
Some cases research could be made in printed sources, but more and 
more students are chiefly relying on the study of the manuscript accounts 
of business firms. At first studies were made of the history of dead 
firms—that is, those that had ceased to exist, at least in their original 
form. Increasingly, the inclination is to concentrate on live firms that 
have had a long existence and have played a typical or outstanding part. 

The work of instruction in business history is carried on primarily 
in the form of cases or problems which are built up out of actual, not 
fictitious material. The instruction is designed to serve several 
purposes. It should make clear to prospective business men and to 
others that present conditions have not always existed, though there 
is always the problem of making profits under a competitive system. 
It should inculcate the idea of change, fundamental change, such, indeed, 
as we are just now getting rather dramatically both in Europe and 
America. It should provide a supplement to some other courses in 
business instruction which are highly specialized: business history must 
present a general picture of a firm’s experience. And in a general 
way it should enhance the student’s ability to solve problems in 
business organization, administration, and management. It is true 
that history does not exactly repeat itself, but it certainly does display 
a recurrence of old problems and the operation of old forces, 

At once the objection will be raised that this is not education, but 
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life. Moreover, the Greeks and Romans did not teach such stuff. 
It is a well-tried arrangement—Macaulay recommended it—that a 
man should be educated and then apprenticed to his job. But this 
is the twentieth century and the century is well along. We have 
discovered—I hope not too late—that the civilization which we have 
alternately criticized and praised is not a plant growing in a hanging 
garden, but rather one that is rooted in the soil at our feet. Moreover, 
not a few scholars are conscious of a fact of great significance: that the 
mental attainments of man have been acquired, and may be maintained, 
by the business of getting a living rather than by sport or warfare or 
worship. We have become painfully aware that modern business 
has presented the greatest challenge to man’s intellect apart from the 
problem of understanding the universe and man’s place in it. I offer 
no apologies for teaching business history as a means to an end. 

What I apologize for, apart from discussing matters of such personal 
interest, is inability to make more rapid progress. The study of par- 
ticular firms is a slow job, and generalization from the data is not easy, 
nor is it safe until the facts are more voluminous. Up to date only 
about forty cases are fit for presentation, and yet these are enough to 
let me out of quarantine. 

The medizval cases I shall pass over, as also most of the early 
modern. John Law, the subject of one of the cases, is well known in 
a general way, but we need a careful collection of all the pertinent 
documents with critical expository notes. Such a task would bring 
out our present ignorance of some important matters. The Law 
case illustrates the danger of large units such as we are building up 
today, often by means of holding companies. These units present 
insuperable problems of management, perhaps not ideally but actually. 
The expectations from a venture only partly developed like Law’s were 
beyond all reason, thereby creating the traditional phenomena of a 
boom period. The tying-up of the issue of currency and speculative 
business is fatal, as we know from so many nineteenth-century examples 
in American history. 

John Hancock was a poor business man, but an acceptable patriot 
—not unlike Samuel Adams. He inherited a business from a very 
able uncle, and probably would have lost his capital if he had not left 
his affairs to others while he was engaged in the public business. For 
his business before the Revolution we have a good deal of correspond- 
ence and some accounts. We find that just after the Seven Years’ 
War, when Hancock had inherited the business, he had great difficulty 
in his relations with his London agent. He could not pay his balances; 
indeed, he sometimes did not know even approximately what they 
were. Whether his difficulty was the depression, poor management, 
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or the depletion of his working capital by the need of paying his bene- 
factor’s bequests, is not clear. Probably the chief factor was poor 
management, a judgment which is corroborated by his effort to corner, 
with another merchant, the American supply of whale oil sent to London. 
The Hancock case illustrates a type of merchant common since 
the thirteenth century and continuing till about 1850. This was the 
sedentary non-specialized merchant who did so many things that he 
was likely to fail unless he possessed unusual managerial ability. 
He was primarily a foreign trader, like the early Bardi and Fuggers. 
Supplementing foreign trade, he kept a retail store or went into part- 
nership for such a purpose. He had goods or ships made for his trade 
according to his own specifications; it was Thomas Hancock, however, 
rather than John, who illustrates this particular activity, and probably 
only in the case of ships. But both had warehouses and stored goods for 
others, just as they transported wares for others when there was avail- 
able space in their ships. They acted as commission merchants for 
their London agents and performed banking functions for friends and 
clients. They sent money to London, handled bills of exchange, re- 
ceived money on deposit, and invested money for others. Such mer- 
chants also commonly wrote marine insurance for others, partly for 
profit and partly in anticipation of a similar benefit for themselves. 
Such a merchant—often called a merchant prince—was a stock 
type for five hundred years. Before his time the travelling merchant, 
much more of a specialist, had plied his trade where profits led the way. 
The European merchant of the eleventh and twelfth centuries illustrates 
this type, as also the caravan merchant of North Africa and Asia from 
time immemorial down to the present. Following the class of sedentary 
merchants, where general progress occurred, beginning in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, came another specialist, the business 
man of one function. One man was a wholesale merchant, another 
a retailer, a third a warehouseman, and so on. As power machinery 
was coming upon the scene, business was being made over. Special 
skill and unprecedented amounts of capital were required. A new 
and more fiercely competitive era was beginning. This has lasted for 
about a century, but already there is a strong tendency to return to the 
non-specialized type of business carried on by the sedentary merchant. 
Both horizontal and especially vertical combinations illustrate this. 
In America notable examples are the Ford Motor Company, General 
Motors, Du Pont de Nemours and Company, and the Borden Company. 
In recent times, as also during the dominance of the sedentary 
merchant, there is a grave problem of management, brought about by 
the combination of so many functions. In the early time there were 
probably numerous instances of failure in management, and we wonder 
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whether a similar situation is not bound to occur again. At any rate, 
the student about to enter practical business has put before him the 
difficulties and dangers of another period—how these were developed 
and met in a wide gamut of experiences. 

But in between the old-time sedentary merchant of many functions 
and the present horizontal and vertical combines is the period of the 
dominance of the specialist. Indeed, it is common to think of the 
specialist as the normal business man—that is, the retailer, the whole- 
saler, the manufacturer, the warehouseman, or the transporter. It 
is logical that any course on business history should devote not a little 
attention to him. Every advanced country has many examples of 
the specialist—the captain of industry. America not only has hers, 
but knows them tolerably well. Cornelius Vanderbilt I. is a satisfactory 
example, because he was an extraordinary instance of an ordinary 
type. But unfortunately we have so far secured no fresh or inside 
information concerning his life. It is clear, however, that Vanderbilt 
became a specialist in transportation first on water and, like J. J. Hill, 
later on land. Indeed, Vanderbilt was the first great railroad baron 
in America. He provided the two things needed in an era of specializa- 
tion—intimate knowledge of one business function and firm command 
of a large amount of capital for the fulfilment of his plans. Vander- 
bilt bought or secured control of one railroad after another until he 
operated a through line between New York and Chicago. He provided 
service and he paid dividends. In the present dark days, following 
1929, we are inclined to do obeisance to a man who could perform such 
tasks, but we must remember that, while he helped himself, his asso- 
ciates, and the public, he was really being borne in on the tide of the 
rapid development of a country still rich in natural resources. 

The days of Vanderbilt were rough and strenuous. Vanderbilt 
found that he could not run a railroad and obey the numerous petty 
laws of the several States, just as today we cannot motor any distance 
and respect the signs saying “‘ Speed limit 20 miles an hour ” or “144 
miles an hour.”’ When his lines were threatened with ruinous competi- 
tion, he was forced to resort to stock-market manipulation that we 
cannot now approve. Generally speaking, his was an age of unformed 
ethical practices, as we might expect when business was passing through 
a revolution in itsstructure. Drew, Gould, Fisk, and Vanderbilt are ex- 
amples of the worst of their day, but at least Vanderbilt, like Rockefeller, 
was constructive. History may yet prove that the objectives, not the 
methods, of these two leaders were more serviceable to society than the 
extreme regulated and restrictive system that followed, a system, never- 
theless, which their own methods helped to bring about. The relativity 
of ethical practices applies as well to business as to other walks of life. 
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John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, a pioneer department-store 
organizer, belonged to only a slightly later age than Vanderbilt, though 
his attitude to the public was entirely different: Wanamaker was very 
much of a specialist in function, and he gradually built up an organiza- 
tion that was both efficient and loyal. The capital he needed he earned 
very largely in the business itself. His strong point as a specialist was 
advertising. He kept himself always before the public. His store 
in Philadelphia, and later in New York also, was not only a place for 
the purchase of goods, but the centre of new events and new points of 
view: his store was a national institution. In recent years the firm 
has become a corporation in the control of bankers and lawyers, finan- 
cially strong, but meeting severe commercial competition. The original 
start is still a force, but it is beginning to drag. 

Jay Cooke was an investment banker whose failure helped to 
precipitate the panic of 1873. He floated Civil War bonds with great 
success, providing the necessary income for the North and a handsome 
profit for himself. His floating of bonds provides an early example 
of popular advertising on a national scale. Cooke was a great enthu- 
siast and a dignified master of ballyho. When the war was over and 
when dealing in Government bonds was fast diminishing, Cooke was 
faced with the problem of finding some other kind of security to handle or 
of curtailing his organization. Cooke proved to be a typical American: 
he would not take the back trail. The result was that he turned to 
railroad bonds and became the instrument for financing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at a time when there was neither freight nor passen- 
gers to be carried in the region. The result was disastrous. There 
are other lessons to be learned from Cooke’s experiences which we shall 
pass over. The existence of voluminous records in both Philadelphia 
and Boston makes this case of unusual value, especially when coupled 
with the significant experiences involved. A life of Cooke is almost 
‘ready for publication. 

Armour and Company is a remarkable example of a successful 
packing company, long under the control of its founder and his son 
but now widely owned. While the founder bent every effort in case 
of emergency to have personal financial strength to help his business, 
the son used the company to promote various remote undertakings. 
When difficulty arose, he sacrificed the securities of the central company 
to hold the other enterprises. The result was a loss of family control 
and almost everything else. The firm has been a pioneer in packing and 
active in developing by-products, but it seems to have been slow in 
recognizing that, whilst technical or productive integration is relatively 
easy, distributive integration presents almost insuperable difficulties. 

The firm of J. P. Morgan and Company, private investment bankers, 
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is undoubtedly the best-known American concern, unless it be the 
Ford Motor Company. In the period roughly from 1884 to 1913 
this firm sought to bring order out of the competitive chaos existing 
in the transportation and industrial systems of the United States. It 
had successes and failures on a large scale. As we look back to the 
forty years of remarkable business leadership of the elder Morgan, we 
must conclude that the main policy was sound but the method faulty. 
Congress has since found it necessary to attempt to finish what he 
started. If Morgan had known how to broaden his base to include 
both workmen and clients as well as stock- and bond-holders, he would 
have been our greatest business man. He sought to stop dishonest 
and inefficient management as well as ruinous competition. His 
weapon was the money power of banks and insurance companies. It 
is a tribute to Morgan that only the Federal Government could succeed 
in the reforms that he undertook, and then only after further years of 
accumulated experience. 

Many of the cases which are used have to be compiled from external 
sources. The only satisfactory research, however, arises out of the 
possession of inside records as well as external comments and criticisms. 
The study of the N. W. Ayer and Son advertising agency is an instance 
in point. This firm, the oldest and perhaps best-known agency in 
the United States, has made available its correspondence, accounts, 
and voluminous files over the whole period of its existence. Founded 
in 1869, it goes back to 1848 through the purchase of older companies. 
The success that has come to it has arisen out of a high degree of in- 
tegrity, watchful enterprise, and creative advertising. Such a concern 
is not unlike a bank. It has something like a bank’s relationship 
to the clients which it serves. Its interests are diversified. It has a 
public aspect which makes it serve a wide group. It is, indeed, a modern 
example of a class of business auxiliaries that goes back to the brokers, 
money-changers, and notaries of the Middle Ages. I am glad to say 
that a volume on the history of this firm is now well under way. 

Without inside records we cannot proceed far in business history. 
In the case of existing firms, such as the one just dealt with, there is, 
of course, no occasion for collecting the records, because they are still 
in the place of greatest usefulness. But in the case of dead firms the 
problem is to discover, secure, classify, and arrange the source material. 
Ordinarily the cost of the records is as little as the subsequent expense 
of handling is great. 

A business historical society is the obvious vehicle for the collecting of 
records and the furthering of research and publication. The Business 
Historical Society of Boston, Massachusetts, formed in 1925, would 
welcome other associations in the field at home or abroad. And what 
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an advantage England and the Continent have over America ! Italy 
has priceless fourteenth and fifteenth century business records. The 
Medici collection has been generously lent to the Business Historical 
Society of Boston by Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, whose own studies of 
commercial history led him to appreciate the work of the Medici 
merchants and bankers. 

I suppose that London might establish such a society to collect 
commercial, financial, and specialty manufacturing records. Bir- 
mingham might give particular attention to metals, Manchester to 
textiles, and so on. In practice, some kind of specialization within 
the field is advisable, because otherwise the enterprise might be swamped 
both by materials accumulated and interests to be developed. Experi- 
ence has already pointed to certain conclusions concerning the organiza- 
tion of such a society. It is best to unite scholars and business men 
in a co-operative effort. Each group has something to offer that the 
other does not possess. In the selection of documents it is infinitely 
wiser to choose a few well-rounded, full collections than a lot of miscel- 
laneous fragments. For the study of a business, practically all the 
records, or almost all classes of them, are necessary, for the underlying 
effort is to understand critically the basis and wisdom of the policy 
and management of the firm. In collecting business records, look 
out for correspondence, directors’ and stockholders’ minutes, cash and 
day books, general and special journals, and ledgers. Choose typical 
firms, not just those that have gained distinction for something outside 
the field of business. The joy of discovering such material was the 
lot of the late Professor Unwin, who has left a record of his experience. 

The collection of business records and the study of business history 
may be expected to have some effect upon economic history. I see 
no reason why economic history should turn to become business history 
nor yet grow to embody it. Business history assumes public affairs 
and concentrates on private business. Economic history assumes 
private business and concentrates on public or general developments. 
True, some economic historians, like Professor Gay, have been becoming 
increasingly interested in private business for its own sake. To both 
groups, accordingly, the administration and management of individual 
firms will appear to be the great day-to-day reality of modern economic 
activity. The divorce of the vital elements of business, even for the 
purpose of study, is dangerous. For example, to separate labour 
from the total effort of a business unit is a murderous dissection of 
reality. The true nature of our co-operative effort to produce a surplus, 
still without a formal constitution, will be apparent only as we observe 
the stream of co-ordinated activity guided chiefly by the profit motive. 


N. S. B. Gras. 


THE ORIGINS OF BANKING: THE PRIMITIVE 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, 1200-1600* 


Mf 


HE study of the origins and early history of banking raises 

a broad problem of definition. What is the simplest credit 

agency that can legitimately be called a bank? It is clearly 
important to draw some distinction between isolated credit transactions 
and organized banking. The lending of coined money, with or without 
interest, merely transfers purchasing power from one person to another. 
The mere acceptance of deposits of coined money involves no banking 
activity, even if the money is used in trade. In such a case, too, there 
is merely a transfer of purchasing power. Banking begins only when 
loans are made in bank credit. This is possible only when deposits 
nominally payable in specie on demand can be used effectively by 


1 The source materials from Barcelona upon which the present study is 
largely based were collected in 1929. Travelling expenses and the costs of more 
than two thousand photostats were covered by grants made by the Committee 
on the Milton Fund of Harvard University, and by the Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council on Grants in Aid. These original grants also covered 
the costs of clerical expenses involved in preparing translations of about one-third 
of the material. The Committee on Research in the Social Sciences has assisted, 
in the years 1932-3, and 1933-4, with grants to meet certain clerical expenses of 
work upon these materials and the published sources available for the study of 
banking in Italy. Careful study of these Italian and Catalan sources shows 
clearly that the Catalan material must be regarded as the controlling source for 
the period prior to 1500. The material at Barcelona is more abundant and more 
varied in character than for any single region in Italy, In Sicily, relatively 
few ordinances are available prior to 1500. At Venice, there are ordinances, 
but no accounts or business documents. The lack of accounts is serious. 
Printed inventories for Italy contain no indication of additional bank accounts 
prior to 1500, except at Genoa. These Genoese accounts seem to be the only 
known material, prior to 1500, not already utilized or published im extenso. 
The records at Barcelona contain a large number of ordinances, many registers 
of accounts for the critical period 1370-1450, and large masses of business docu-° 
ments. Additional material is available at Valencia. The Italian material 
becomes much more abundant after 1500, but new interests are involved. The 
development. of the cheque and of the doctrine of negotiability dominates the 
period 1500-1700. Failure to recognize the extent of these changes has led to 
many errors in the interpretation of the earlier documents. The present paper 
is a preliminary statement of the general conclusions that have emerged from an 
intensive study of these materials. The work is now far advanced, but the 
reparation of the full text is a laborious task that will require no little time. 
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a system of book transfer and clearance. The banker can then use 
some of the deposits to make loans or engage in trade without depriving 
the depositors of the free use of their deposits. The deposits become 
a means of payment that is independent of specie to the extent that the 
transactions involved can be offset by book clearance without using 
specie. Deposits thus become bank money, and are consciously 
recognized as an independent means of payment as early as the 
fifteenth century. In Venice, an ordinance of 1421 uses the expression 
contadi di banco, in antithesis to denari contadi These phrases can 
be adequately rendered only as “bank money”’ and “‘cash.” The 
phrase “‘ payment in bank,”’ or its equivalent, appears at least as early 
both in Barcelona and in Sicily. These expressions indicate a some- 
what tardy recognition of the essential character of banking, and the 
effective practice of banking must be recognized as having been already 
long established. 

Although the lending of credit is the essential function of the banker, 
it is not always possible to secure specific evidence as to the nature of 
loans in the early historical period, and for purposes of historical 
criticism it is best to use more objective tests. The lending of credit 
becomes an assured possibility as soon as a considerable number of 
current deposit accounts can be drawn together in one enterprise. 
We may therefore presume that banking begins when we are able 
to find separate accounting units handling some appreciable number 
of current accounts. Even if the proprietors of the business are 
engaged in other affairs, we are entitled to speak of a bank if a separate 
set of books is kept for the banking business. 

In studying the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, practical historical 
problems require us to distinguish banking from dealings in domestic 
and foreign coin or from the casual credit transactions that would 
necessarily appear in any mercantile business. Money-changing 
involved no use of credit in any form, and though some of the money- 
changers became bankers, the enlargement of function was usually 
recognized by some distinguishing qualification. In Catalonia, the 
bankers were called bonded money-changers, or public money-changers. 
Dealers in coin were called petty money-changers. In many parts 
of Italy the term “ banker ”’ appears at an early date, but, unfortunately, 
without assured accuracy in usage. These terms are, thus, a peculiarly 
unsatisfactory basis for the establishment of the beginnings of banking. 
Whenever it can be established that these money-changers or bankers 
are actually holding deposits on current account we may safely presume 
that the characteristic banking functions are being exercised. 


1 Lattes, E., La liberta delle banche a Venezia dal secolo XIII 
Milano, 1869. " al XVII., p. 47, 
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Merchants were inevitably engaged in various credit transactions. 
Many of them were involved in various partnerships for particular 
ventures or for the activities of a continuing enterprise. If the funds 
were furnished by a silent partner, they were, in a sense, deposited with 
the active partner for use in trade. Such deposits were not sharply 
distinguished in contemporary law from the deposits held by bankers 
on current account, but it is obvious that a distinction must be drawn 
for purposes of any functional analysis. Then, too, the merchant 
might purchase or sell foreign exchange, or loans might be granted to 
various parties. A few isolated credit transactions would hardly 
justify the inclusion of such a merchant in the list of bankers. If, 
however, there were many transactions, and separate accounts were 
kept of these banking activities, we must recognize the emergence of ~ 
a bank. In such enterprises the independence of the accounting unit 
is the more significant of the two criteria. 

All early banks were banks of deposit, similar in essential functions 
to any modern bank of deposit, but, for two centuries at least, many 
features of banking business assumed special forms because these 
early banks made no use of cheques and found no negotiable commercial 
paper available as a means of placing their loans. They may be 
characterized as a primitive type of the bank of deposit. Almost every 
basic feature of their operation presents itself in a form unfamiliar to 
us, by reason of these important differences in the legal and administra- 
tive details of handling their credit. The whole credit structure was 
jeopardized by the absence of a satisfactory type of short-time paper. 
The banks were forced to engage directly in trade, and disastrous 
losses in Italy in the sixteenth century led to a demand for regulation 
which resulted in some undesirable curtailment of the credit activities 
of the banks. 


II 


Banks of deposit do not appear in medieval Europe, even in their 
primitive form, until the close of the twelfth century or the beginning 
of the thirteenth:1 Precise dates vary somewhat in different regions, 
and documentary material is so capriciously preserved that it is not 
wise to place much reliarice upon any single piece of evidence. It was 
not a new form of economic activity, in any strict sense, because it is 
fairly clear that there were some deposit banks in Rome from the late 

1 Cf. Rota, Pietro, Storia delle banche, Milano, 1874. Aurelio Martin Alonso 
y Agustin Blasco Cirera, La banca a través de los tiempos, Barcelona, 1926. These 
useful general books are untrustworthy in many details, most especially in the 
critical period of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The chapters 
contributed by Pierre des Essars to the History of Banking in all Nations (vol. ili., 
New York, 1896) are unreliable. 
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years of the Republic. Banks were also to be found in the Near East 
both before and after the rise of Mohammed.! The legal basis of 
early banking was thus fully developed in Roman law of the period 
of the jurists, and these doctrines were not significantly modified until 
the concept of an implied contract appeared in the opinions on com- 
mercial law given by the Post glossators in the fourteenth century. 
The development of banking in the Middle Ages was, thus, a revival 
of an older institution rather than a new beginning. It is not impossible 
that some kind of contact may be established between banking in 
Imperial Rome and medieval banking, but there is nothing in evidence 
now available to indicate any direct continuity in practice. Some 
have believed that the Jews played an active and important part in 
the maintenance of banking throughout the early Christian period, 
but recent studies indicate that the development of banking among 
the Jews began at a relatively late date.2 It is not impossible that 
Syrian merchants coming to Europe from the Near East exercised some 
banking functions, but, on the whole, the presumption is against any 
specific continuity in the practice of deposit banking. 

The legal principles upon which deposit banking was based never 
lost their validity, for the elementary principles were definitely embodied 
in all the shorter codes of Roman law that were drawn up during the 
period of the migrations. The revival of the study of the full text of 
the Digest in the twelfth century was not a necessary prelude to the 
revival of banking. There was no period in which it would not have 
been lawful for a money-changer to accept a deposit of funds which 
he might employ in trade or lend to others, subject only to the obliga- 
tion to repay the depositor on demand in coin of equivalent value. 
As there can be little doubt of the continuance of dealing in domestic 
and foreign coin, it is eminently possible that deposits were occasionally 
received, but this practice would not warrant the assumption that 

1 Westermann, W. L., “‘ Warehousing and Trapezite Banking in Antiquity,” 
Journal of Economic and Business History, vol. iii. (1930), pp. 30-54. Herzog, 
Rudolph, Aus der Geschichte des Bankwesens im Altherthum, Geissen, I9I9Q. 
Mitteis, L., “ Trapezita,’’ Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung, vol. xix., pp. 198-259. 
Platon, Georges, ‘‘ Les banquiers dans le legislation de Justinien,’’ Nouvelle Revue 
de Droit Frangais et Etranger, vol. xxxiii. (1909), pp. 5, 137, 289, 434. Preisigke, 
Friedrich, “‘ Zur Buchfiihrung der Banken,”’ Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, IV. 
(1907), p. 95. Petra, G., ‘‘ La tavolette cerate di Pompeii Rinvenuti ai 3 e 5 
Juglio 1875,’’ Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei (Roma), 1875-76, Ser. 2, iii., 
p- 155. Freundt, C., Wertpapiere im antiken und friihmittelalterlichen Rechte, 
Leipzig, 1910. 

* Hoffman, Moses, Der Geldhandel dey deutschen Juden wihvend des mittel- 
alters, Leipzig, 1910. Staats- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Forschungen, 
G. Schmoller und Max Sering, No. 152. Schipper, Ignaz, ‘‘ Anfange des Kapita- 


lismus bei den abendlandischen Juden im friihen mittelalter,’’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung, XV., pp. 501-564. 
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there was a sufficient volume of funds on deposit in current accounts 
to make credit creation possible. 

There is a phase of credit development that immediately precedes 
the emergence of true banking. This stage is characterized by the 
occurrence of individual transactions in credit at such infrequent 
intervals that no significant development of clearance is possible. 
The general character of these activities appears clearly in the Low 
Countries in the late thirteenth century. In the last quarter of the 
century the Italian merchants were allowed bythe authorities to establish 
“loan offices ”’ (tables de prét) in specified towns. The earliest dated 
grant is of 1280, but there is no reason to suppose that this grant for 
the town of Hulst was in fact the first. In the next two decades the 
institution was rapidly generalized.1_ In the larger towns more than one 
loan office might be authorized, but for the most part the privilege was 
held to confersome exclusive rights. Deposits were accepted, loans were 
made, and some of the funds were at times used in trade by the 
merchant-banker. Many, but not all, of the loans were pawnbroker’s 
loans on goods. Offices of this general type continued in this region 
until after 1450. In the course of this period some of them doubtless 
came to exercise banking functions, but the volume of their business 
at the close of the thirteenth century must be taken into consideration. 
There are documents giving records of the loans made at Tournai for 
the years 1260-1289, though the records for many years seem to be 
incomplete. For 1272 and 1273, however, the returns appear to be 
fully representative. There were 20 transactions in 1272 amounting 
in all to £1,384 11s. 6d. (Paris). The records for Nivelles in 1362 
show 99 transactions, but the average for the years 1356 to 1388 is 
only 40.2_ Even if some allowance is made for omissions, it is evident 
that these loan offices did not regularly carry current accounts, and 
that the actual number of credit transactions was so small that these 
activities must be recognized as incidental and discontinuous. The 
earliest positive evidence of the holding of current accounts by these 
loan offices is for the years 1390, 1410, and 1418, when the office at 
Namur acted as fiscal agent for the town in collecting certain forced 
loans. Even in this instance the banking activity seems to be dis- 
tinctly less developed than it was in the Mediterranean countries at 
a much earlier date. But it is not necessary to attempt to fix any 
positive date for the development of the use of the current account in 

1 Bigwood, Georges, Le régime juridique et économique du commerce de l’argent 
dans la Belgique du moyen age, I., pp. 319-379. Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques: Mémoires, II® Série, 
XIV., Bruxelles, ro21. 

2 Bigwood, G., op. cit., I., p. 368; II., pp. 103-261. 

3 Ibid., I., p. 434. 
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Belgium. For the moment, our chief concern is to show the import- 
ance of making a distinction between organized deposit banking and 
the mere making of loans and the acceptance of casual deposits. 

In Latin and in the vulgar tongues, there are terms that must be 
literally translated as money-changer and banker. In some parts of 
Italy a real distinction ultimately develops between these terms, and 
we find in fact that the money-changer is indeed a dealer in domestic 
and foreign coin, whereas the banker holds deposits and lends credit. 
But these terms are by no means a Safe guide in tracing the early 
history of banking. In Florence, in Catalonia, and in France the term 
money-changer was frequently, if not generally, applied to the private 
bankers. In parts of Italy, the terms money-changer and banker were 
used indiscriminately, at least as late as the fourteenth century.’ 

The references to bankers in the notarial documents of Genoa 
possess some special significance, however, because these documents 
throw light on various supplementary activities of these bankers. The 
printed extracts from the earliest of the notarial note-books, covering 
the years r155 to 1164, contain references to thirteen bankers.? In 
some instances, the references appear only in the lists of witnesses to 
contracts, but in several instances the bankers are parties to contracts 
of partnership for trade. It would seem likely, therefore, that they 
were banker-merchants, accepting deposits which they utilized directly 
intrade. But even though it is evident that these bankers had extended 
their activities beyond dealings in domestic and foreign coin, there is 
no basis for an inference that they held current accounts on any 
appreciable scale. Unless we go beyond the documents, they must 
thus be classed with the Belgian money-lenders, some of whom were 
likewise engaged in trade, and who were certainly accepting deposits. 
At Siena, there are references in 1156 to bankers who accept deposits, 
but without more details we cannot accept these references as evidence 
of the emergence of deposit banking.® 

The financial activities of the Templars in England and in France 
disclose more explicitly the development of the current account in the 
later years of the twelfth eentury. Henry II. of England deposited 

1 La Sorsa, Saverio, L’organizzazione dei cambiatori fiorentini nel medio evo, 
p. 133, Cerignola, 1904, Statutes of 1299, art. 78. Lattes, Alessandro, I/ diritto 
commerciale nella legislazione statutaria delle citta italiane, pp. 198-199, Milano, 
1884, Cusumano, Vito, Storia dei banchi delle Sicilia, Roma, 1887, I., Ppp. 44 ff., 

I jj. 
’ cs Patrie Monumenta, VI.; charte, II., Torino, 1853, 293-989. The 
names are: Alberton, Amicus, Baldo Baldus, Donaldeus, Gilbertus, Ingo Ingone, 
Hugo, Martinus, Museus, Nubelotus Nubeletus, Poncius, Raimundus, Sorleon. 
The references appear in the index under these names under the word Januensis. 


8 Senigaglia, Q., Le compagnie bancarie Senesi net secoli XI J. Ie XIV, in Studi 
Senesi (1907-1908), vols. xxiv., xxv.; vol. xxv., p. 24. 
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funds with the Temple in rr82 and 1188 for use in the Crusade, and 
Philip Augustus deposited funds with the Templars and with the 
Knights of St. John. An account of 1202 shows that the Templars 
held the general receipts of the French Crownand were acting generally 
as the disbursing agency on royal account.! It seems evident that 
these activities continued, and that the scope of the banking business 
of the establishments of the Temple in France increased steadily. By 
1250 accounts were held for Blanche of Castile and for various peers. 
The itemized records of some of these accounts which have survived 
show overdrafts, so that we must assume that the Templars were 
definitely financing the larger expenditures of the Crown and some of 
the Peers.2 In the second half of the twelfth century the King of 
Aragon and several of the Catalan nobility were given loans by the 
Prior in Catalonia upon the security of stated revenues. There is no 
evidence that the Templars held current accounts for the King? By 
1212, the Templars at Paris were assisting in the collection and remit- 
tance of papal revenues. There is no specific evidence that these 
activities were continuously maintained thereafter, but the enlarged 
scope of financial activity on the part of the Temple is indicative of 
a development of new facilities. 

For Italy, too, there is unmistakable evidence of the use of current 
accounts in the early years of the thirteenth century. We have two 
sheets from the ledger of a Florentine banker for the year r2rz.4. These 
sheets were used as guards in the binding of a codex of the Digest, 
and although they were somewhat damaged on some of the edges and 
badly worn in places, it has been possible to recover nearly the whole 
of the text. The entries are in Italian. They are one of the earliest 
extant documents in the Florentine dialect, and the interest of the 
editor was primarily philological. The sheets were used on both sides, 
and the entries were made in two columns, but this division was merely 
a matter of convenience. Debtor and creditor items are not carefully 
separated. The amounts are not drawn off in the margins, nor are 
any balances given at the end of each account. The book thus repre- 
sents the basic elements of the ledger, in as far as it is a statement of 
the accounts of particular individuals or partners with the banker. 
But it represents a transitional stage in the development of double 


1 Delisle, L., Mémoire sur les operations financiéres des Templiers, pp. 27, 40. 
Mémoires de l’Institut National de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, XX XIII, Ile Partie, Paris, 1889. 

2 Delisle, L., op. cit., pp. 32-33, 99- 

8 Miret y Sans, Joachim, Les Cases de Templers y Hospitallers en Catalunya, 
pp. 107-109, Barcelona, 1910. 

4 Santini, P., Frammenti di un libro di banchiert fiorentini, Giornali Storico 
della Letteratura Italiana, vol. x. (1887), pp. 161-196. 
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entry bookkeeping, because the accounts are never presented in the 
form of an equation or balanced statement. There are references to 
other books, but only in such vague terms as “the old register ”’ (bro 
uekio) or the ‘‘new memorandum” (quaderno nuovo). It is difficult to 
identify the journal under either of these terms. 

This prototype of the bank ledger shows conclusively, however, 
that the use of the current account was definitely established. The 
accounts cover parts of May and June, 12rz. In some instances the 
entries relate to the last two weeks in June; a fewitems relate to trans- 
actions in May. Even with so small a fragment it is clear that there 
was much greater activity than in the loan offices in Belgium. The 
transactions, too, are specifically banking transactions: loans for 
a few months or for a year, on personal security; transfers of funds in 
bank; receipts and payments of specie. Some of the items are not 
dated, so that it is not possible to balance any of the accounts. It 
would seem, however, that some of them were definitely overdrawn. 


III 


The materials described above indicate clearly that banking 
functions were exercised by more than one kind of enterprise, even in 
the beginning. The Templars were active until the suppression of the 
order in 1312. Some of their activities in France were taken over by 
the Knights of St. John, but there is little to indicate that the order 
was an important factor in international finance in the fourteenth 
century. The great Italian trading companies became conspicuously 
important in the course of the thirteenth century, but early references 
to them are not very explicit in respect of their banking activities. It 
is significant, however, that loans made by Italians to German ecclesias- 
tics were repaid at the Fairs of Champagne as early as 1213. By 1233, 
Sienese bankers were acting as fiscal agents for the Pope and a body of 
special privileges was rapidly built up. The bankers were authorized 
to lend to ecclesiastics such sums as might be necessary to meet the 
donations and grants customary at the time of induction into the 
various ecclesiastical offices and dignities.1 Closely associated with 
this class of business was the general trade of northern France and 
Flanders centring in the Fair systems of Champagne and Flanders. 
The Italian companies played an important part in the business of these 
fairs, finance as well as general trade. Their services as agencies for 
the remittance of funds were deeply involved in the fair trade and 


1 Schulte, Aloys, Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Handels und Verkehrs zwischen 
Westdeutschland und Italien mit Ausschluss von Venedig, Leipzig, 1900, Te 
PP- 231-235. Senigaglia, op. cit., Studi Senesi, vol. xxiv., pp. 163-164. 
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seem to have furnished some means for the establishment of a primitive 
form of interregional clearance.! 

The fairs also attracted a class of Italians and Jews who acted as 
money-changers and bankers. They constitute a special type, closely 
similar to the resident money-changers and bankers, but they possessed 
a number of special functions closely associated with the fairs. In the 
twelfth century, their activities were largely confined to dealings in 
domestic and foreign coin. Then two new functions appear. Descrip- 
tions of the fairs in the early thirteenth century show that many of the 
transactions were cleared by book transfers. When a merchant made 
purchases which he was not at the moment able to cover in specie, 
he took his creditor to a money-changer and promised payment through 
the money-changer at the close of the fair. It was assumed that the 
merchant would then be in funds through the sale of goods. In so far 
as payment through the bankers took the place of specie, some pro- 
portion of the total transactions were doubtless settled by clearance. 
This type of transaction was not uncommon in general commercial 
practice, but the effect was not the same. At the fairs there was no 
positive obligation to pay until the end of the fair. The promise to 
pay through the banker, thus, did not involve any loan on the part 
of the banker. The banker merely guaranteed payment. The effect 
was about equivalent to the endorsement of a modern promissory note. 

This business, however, carried the bankers towards true credit 
activities. In some instances merchants found that their commitments 
for the close of the fair exceeded the receipts from the sale of goods. 
In this event they found themselves facing legal action for default, 
unless they could borrow funds to meet their immediate requirements. 
Loans repayable at the next fair appear in the records at the Champagne 
fairs as early as 1218, though the practice was not definitely established 
until the close of the century. The loan for the interval between fairs 
became a characteristic feature of commercial life that persisted in some 
centres, such as Lyons, until late in the eighteenth century. This 
highly important type of short-time loan constituted the chief form of 
loan on the part of fair bankers. In the early period it was based on 
the letter of the fair, or perhaps even on a bookentry. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries such loans were made on bills of exchange, 
drawn in favour of the lender.” 

1 Bourquelot, F., Etudes sur les foives de Champagne et de Brie, II., 103. 
Mémoires de 1’Académie des Inscriptions et de Belles Lettres, Paris, 1865. The 
’ use of the fairs as a term of payment can be traced continuously from 1159. The 
loans and remittances of the great trading houses were built up on this practice 
in the course of the following century. 


2 Bourquelot, F., op. cit., II., 118-146. Huvelin, P., Essai historique sur le 
droit des marchés et des foires, pp. 544-509, Paris, 1897. 
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Finally, there were the sedentary money-changers and bankers 
who had an office only in one town. In some localities this type of 
banker appears as early as any of the others, but they became more 
important in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. After the failures 
of the great Italian trading companies in the fourteenth century, the 
sedentary bankers became the dominant factor in banking in Italy, 
Spain, and France. Conditions in Central Europe were different. The 
rise of the great Austrian banking houses in the fifteenth century 
certainly reduced the small local bankers to a distinctly secondary 
réle, but we do not hear enough about them to give us any precise 
notion of their significance in that region. Offices for dealings in 
domestic and foreign coin were established at Augsburg, Liibeck, 
Hamburg, Aachen, Dortmund, Erfurt, Niirnberg, Frankfort-am-M.., 
and Strassburg.1. One would infer, therefore, that private money- 
changers were not very active. As in other regions, the functions of 
these offices were extended by the acceptance of deposits and, in some 
instances, deposit banks may have developed. 

Public banks of deposit were established at Barcelona in 401, and 
at Valencia in 1407. These institutions did not displace the private 
banks, but as they served as fiscal agents for the towns and provinces 
they restricted in some measure the scope of the activities of the private 
bankers. Some writers have classified these public banks as “ giro ”’ 
banks, assuming them to be similar in function to the banks established 
at Venice in 1584, 1587, and r6rg, and to the Bank of Amsterdam of 


1 Lattes, A., op. cit., pp. 217-219; Cusumano, V., op. ctt., passim. Lattes E., 
op. cit. 

References in Spanish ordinances apply primarily to sedentary bankers and 
money-changers: A. Diaz de Montalvo, Ordenanzas reales de Castilla, Lib. V., 
Tit. VIII., L. 1 (1445, 1455), in Codigos Espaiioles, VI., p- 410. Novissima, 
Recopilacion, Lib. IX., Tit. III., L. x (1435, 1436, 1455); loc. cit., L. 2 (25 Julio, 
1499). Codigos Espanoles, 1X., p. 183; ibid., Lib. XI., Tit. XXXII., L. 1 (1548); 
loc. cit., L. 7 (18 Julio, 1590). Cristobal Espejo y Julian Paz, Las antiguas ferias 
de Medina del Campo, pp. 71-128, Valladolid, 1912. 

For France, see Vigue, Marcel, La banque a Lyon, pp. 50-52, Paris, 1903. 
Paris, Archives Nationales, KK, 5, Livre des changeurs du Trésor, 1335-1343; 
KK, 15, Livre des changeurs du Trésor, 1397-1405, Z 1b, 286-290, Registres des 
changeurs du Royaume, 1456-1601: AD, XI., 1, Agents de change et banquiers 
I 572-1789. ‘These materials were hurriedly examined in 1927 and 1929. They 
indicate roughly the general character of the development of private banking 
in France, but without the letters and accounts of banking firms the study could 
not be carried very far. 

For Germany, Ehrenberg, R., Das Zeitalter dev Fugger, Jena, 1896 (1922) 
I., pp. 85-90, 186-197. See also the later literature on the Fuggers by Max 
Jansen, Jacob Strieder, and A. Schulte. Kulischer, J., ‘‘ Warenhandler und 
“oder a iit Nie Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und 

erwaltung, - (1908), pp. 202-204, 217-210. - 
schreibung der Banken, Wien wor Wales yes 
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1609. The banks at Barcelona and Valencia were, however, true banks 
of deposit, identical in all their general features with the private banks 
of deposit in Catalonia,! Spain, Italy, and France. As they were 
administered conservatively they exhibit the primary features of the 
primitive bank of deposit even more clearly than the private banks. 
At Barcelona, the Bank of Deposit retained its original form until 
1609, though both the private and public banks in Italy introduced 
new features in the sixteenth century, which created some circulating 
credit. The Bank of Saint George at Genoa exercised banking functions 
during the years 1407 to 1445, and again after 1586, but these activities 
of the Bank have not been extensively studied, despite the abundance 
of material? 

Deposit banking developed rapidly in all the more important com- 
mercial centres of Europe in the course of the thirteenth century. The 
wide extent of this development was, undoubtedly, fostered by the 
influence of the Templars and the Italian merchants following the fairs. 
The relative uniformity of practice was also fostered at this time, and 
later by the influence of Roman Law upon the commercial law. 
Although the amount of material varies considerably in different 
regions, there is no reason to doubt the actual existence of important 
banking activities throughout the greater part of Europe. The dearth 
of material in France for the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is 
especially unfortunate. 

The early history of banking is in all regions dominated by a highly 
characteristic form of deposit bank, which differs in a number of par- 
ticulars from the practice of the modern bank of deposit as well as from 
the modern bank of deposit and issue. Full analysis of the functions 
of the primitive bank of deposit requires more material than is available 
in many of the localities where we know banking was carried on, but 
a general description of the primitive bank of deposit can be given if 
careful use is made of the large masses of material available in Florence, 
Venice, Sicily, Naples, and Barcelona. 

Important material is available in some other places, notably at 
Genoa and Valencia, and the resources of Florence, Venice, and Barce- 
lona have not been exhausted, but material now at hand is sufficient 
to establish the primary features of the primitive bank of deposit. 
Local variations from the general type are not of great significance for 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

1 Usher, Abbott Payson, ‘‘ Deposit Banking in Barcelona,” Journal of Economic 
and Business History (1931), IV., pp. 121-155. 

2 Sieveking, H., Genueser Finanzwesen vom 12 bis 14 Jahrhundert, pp. 1-75, 
Freiburg, 1898, II. Volkswirtschaftliche Abhandlungen der Badischen Hoch- 
schule, I., 3¢ Heft. Marengo, E., Manfroni, C., and Pessango, G., Il banco di 
San Giorgio, pp. 193-217, Genova, IQII. 
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IV 


The distinctive features of the primitive bank of deposit were 
largely derived from the predominant use of the verbal contract.* 
Written contracts were valid, but until the sixteenth century the use 
of the written contract was restricted and it was regarded as a means 
of dealing with a number of situations that could not readily be 
provided for by the usual verbal contracts. In order to facilitate the 
establishment of the content and authenticity of contracts, the notarial 
system of Rome was developed and extended. The verbal contracts 
of medizval commerce were thus made before a notary and witnesses. 
The transaction was recorded in the register of the notary and became 
a matter of public record. The record was accepted as competent 
evidence of the content of the contract, unless it could be shown that 
the record was incorrect. The most effective defence against the 
record was the establishment of an alibi. If the party alleged to have 
made the contract could prove that he was not in town on the day 
stated, the record would be overthrown, because the contract required 
the presence of both parties to make the formal statement of the contract 
and to accept the contract.2 Great pains were taken to make the notarial 
registers absolutely trustworthy, but, like the records of our modern 
registries of deeds, they were merely evidences of the actual contract. 

The Journals of the early banks were given the legal status of a 
notarial register. Private bankers were required to swear that their 
Journals were a faithful record of all the transactions of the bank? 

1 The critical establishment of the views presented rests primarily upon the 
interpretation of a number of technical terms. Some of these terms acquire 
new meanings in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, others have misleading 
connotations to the modern student. The wide differences of opinion about 
early banks have been due to the different readings given these terms. The 
present study is based upon a glossary of Catalan terms constructed upon rigidly 
historical principles. The interpretation of each term has been determined by 
dated passages in which the context affords an absolutely unambiguous clue to 
‘the meaning. The more difficult terms have been discussed with Prof. 
J. M. D. Ford, and with Jacme Llorens, a native Catalan, now studying economics 
at Harvard. The interpretation of Italian terms is based upon the glossary of 
‘medieval Italian business terms which is being prepared by Miss Florence Edler 
for the Medieval Academy of America. Problems of translation are merely 
incidental, for the terms used in the documents themselves must needs be rendered 
into modern Spanish, Catalan, or Italian. The Catalan glossary will be published 
with the completed text. Miss Edler’s glossary will appear shortly. 

2 Freundt, C., Wertpapiere, I.., p- 69. Justinian, Institutes, III., xix., 12. 

3 Lattes, A., op. cit., Pp. 205. Covers specifically Genoa, Piacenza, Milan, 
Bologna, and Venice. Cusumano, V., op. cit., I., p. 131. Constitutions y alives 
dvets de Cathalunys, compilats en virtud del cap de las corts . . . celebvados en la 


vila de Montso, 1585 (Barcelona, 1 587. Hereafter cited, Constitutions de Catha- 
lunya). James II. at the Cortes at Barcelona, 1299, ¢. vi., p. 384. 
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At Barcelona, the Journals of the Bank of Deposit were kept by notaries 
and thus were merely a special notarial record. The entries in the 
Journal were required to be made without intervening blank spaces, 
no erasures or cancellations might be made unless duly described in 
the margin, and no leaves might be torn out. These rules have left 
traces in modern commercial law, but the background has changed. 
In the Middle Ages, the Journal contained the only legally valid written 
record of most of the contracts between the bank and its customers. 
It was much more than an account book, and for this reason it was 
considered essential that the Journal entry should contain a full state- 
ment of the details of the transaction. The private bankers were at 
times lax, and in Italy there was a strong disposition to reduce the 
entry to the simplest possible form, but the basic facts must needs be 
stated. The Journal entry of a bank differed from the ordinary notarial 
record in the omission of all record of witnesses. The Florentine ledger 
of 1211, however, preserved a record of witnesses for certain types of 
transactions. This is the most impressive single indication of the 
extremely primitive character of that bank register. Because the 
Journal was a legal record in which cancellations could not lightly be 
made, it was not a book of original entry. In the Bank of Deposit 
at Barcelona, the account in the Ledger was ordinarily checked if any 
funds were to be transferred, or if any loan were to be made. If 
a private bank were large enough to have separate bookkeepers for 
the two books, the Journal entry would be made only after an appro- 
priate memorandum had been received from the keeper of the 
Ledger. 

These legal attributes of the Journal tended to simplify the details 
of paper work at the bank. It was not necessary to require separate 
promissory notes from customers who were granted a loan, because the 
Journal entry was itself competent legal evidence of the contract. 
It was not necessary to provide the customer with a pass-book or with 
any certificate of deposit, because the Journal was a public register of 
contracts that was open to the inspection of the customer. It soon 
came to be regarded as a breach of confidence to allow other persons 
to inspect the account of a customer of the bank, but in the early 
period it is fairly certain that the information in the Journal could 
not be kept confidential. 

All bankers kept a ledger or some book that was a prototype of 
the ledger. The fragments of the accounts of the Templars at Paris 
and some of the records of Pére des Caus and Andreu d’Olivella in 
Barcelona suggest that the early bankers were likely to keep a large 
number of separate records. The defect of their bookkeeping consisted 
in having too many records of particular accounts and no general 
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analysis of thé business as a whole. There is not enough material 
now extant to make it possible to establish the details of development 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cash accounts or 
Separate accounts of receipts and expenditures appeared at an early 
date.1_ Balances and analyses of the enterprise as a whole, if made at 
all, were commonly separate documents and few have survived. ; There 
were considerable differences in the practices of the various regions in 
all these respects. At Barcelona, there is no evidence that there was 
any general analysis of the affairs of the bank, until late in the sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century. Italian practice may have been better, 
but the descriptions in the texts afford no basis for any positive state- 
ment. The officials of the Bank of Deposit at Barcelona were obliged 
to balance the accounts every two years, when new Administrators 
took office, but the extant record of such an audit for the year 1433 
shows that it was no more than a general check on the accuracy of the 
arithmetic.2 We have all the elements from which a balance sheet 
can be constructed, but the officers did not themselves draw up any 
comprehensive statement of the affairs. The private bankers may 
have made some audit when they started a new ledger, but there is 
abundant ground for doubt. For the most part, they merely copied 
off the individual balances of the open accounts. It is hardly surprising 
that there were many failures. The average banker had no exact 
summary statement of his commitments. We must assume that bank- 
ing policy consisted chiefly in keeping some actual cash in hand, 
extending loans to promising customers, and making some investments 
in trade. 

Deposits fell into two classes: general deposits and conditioned 
deposits. The general deposits were demand obligations on current 
account comparable in all respects to the deposit in a modern bank. 
The depositors fell into three general classes: individuals and corpora- 
tions owning real property, or holders of funded debts: public bodies 


1 Barcelona, Archivo del Real Patrimonio (hereafter ARP), 2380. Libre 
de Pére des Caus e d’en Andreu d’Olivella . . . datas e rebudes. Cusumano, V., 
op. cit., I., 129. Bensa, E., Francesco di Marco da Prato, pp. 194-208, 448-466, 
Milano, 1928. Marengo, Manfroni, Pessango, op. cit., p. 198. 

* Archivo Historico Municipal de Barcelona (hereafter AMB), Llevament 
fet per en Marti Gariera, 1433. There is no formal provision in the ordinances 
for any audit of the books of the Bank of Deposit earlier than 1513, but examina- 
tions of the bank were made twice each year after 1476. AMB, Reg. d’Ordina- 
cions, 1510-18, f. 67v; ibid., 1471-79, f. 111. 

The fragments of accounts studied by Cusumano are largely of the sixteenth 
century. The accounts of private banks available at Genoa have not been 
studied with reference to these aspects of accounting, though the brief notes of 
Marengo, Manfroni, and Pessango imply that there was some general analysis 
at an early date. 
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who carried current accounts covering all, or at least a part, of their 
general receipts and expenses; lastly, the business men and merchants. 
The deposit accounts of these early banks thus exhibit the diversities 
of expenditure and interest characteristic of the modern community. 
Public authorities and merchants carried active accounts, and were 
usually applicants for loans. The holders of the less active accounts 
were the landed gentry, widows, orphans, and ecclesiastical corporations. 
Their revenues were paid into the banks and drawn down gradually for 
personal expenditure. This group was the great resource of the state 
for loans, though the mercantile community must not be excluded. 
Long-time loans were common throughout Europe on the basis of the 
sale of a rent. The legal concept was readily assimilated to feudal 
law, and because it was in essence a sale of property there could be no 
infraction of the usury laws. As these rent charges could be redeemed 
at pleasure in most jurisdictions after the early thirteenth century, 
they were, in effect, mortgage bonds without a fixed date for redemption. 
These instruments present special features in many regions, wherever 
the revenues were collected directly by the mortgagee. In Spain and 
in France the rent charges were scarcely distinguishable from a modern 
mortgage bond. A fixed income was paid the mortgagee during the 
life of the bond. The property remained under the control of the 
owner, and in the case of pledges on revenues of state the state collected 
its revenues at its discretion. 

In Barcelona, all borrowing by the city or province took the form 
of the sale of incomes guaranteed by pledges of specific revenues. Non- 
negotiable documents were issued, and in nearly all instances, after 
1401, the Bank of Deposit acted as the fiscal agent of the city in selling 
or redeeming these securities, and paying the semi-annual interest 
charges. At Genoa, the loans were handled in a somewhat more primitive 
fashion, as the syndicates who lent the money assumed direct charge of 
the collection of revenue. Venetian practice was varied. Forced 
loans were levied on many occasions in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. At times, banking privileges were associated with these 
loans.1 

Conditional deposits were a characteristic feature of the primitive 
bank of deposit. In their simplest form they consisted of actual 
deposits of specie to be paid to a designated party at a fixed date or 
after the performance of some definite act.2_ Funds to be paid.on the 

1 Sieveking, H., Genueser Finanzwesen mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung der 
Casa San Giorgio, Freiburg, 1898. I prestiti della Repubblica di Venezia, Padova, 
1929. (R. Accademia dei Lincei, Documenti Finanziari della Repubblica di 


Venezia, Ser. III., Vol. I., Parte I.) Lattes, E., op. cit., pp. 41-44. 
2 ARP, 2375. Manual de Pére des Caus e Andreu d’Olivella, ff. 1-30v, 
passim. AMB, Libre Major de la Taula de Cambi, 1403-1404. AMB, Reg. 
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transfer of property, sums to be paid over on dowries or marriage 
settlements, sums due in settlement of judgments in the courts, the 
price of merchandise to be delivered at a later date, might all give rise 
to conditioned deposits. The payor placed the funds in the hands of 
the banker with an explicit undertaking that they would be transferred 
to the payee when the conditions of their agreement had been fulfilled. 
Such funds did not constitute a part of the ordinary current account 
of either party. The payor was obviously barred from diverting such 
funds to other uses, and the payee could not use them because they 
did not become his property until the final transfer was made. In 
their primitive form conditioned deposits did not lead to any use of 
credit, but small changes made them useful in an important type of 
credit transaction. The banker might allow a customer to overdraw 
his demand account in the ledger on the security afforded by a credit 
due from a third party in the record of conditioned deposits, or against 
an engagement of the borrower to repay the banker at a stated time. 
This operation would have the same effect as the discounting of a nego- 
tiable bill of exchange or promissory note, although different in form. 
There is evidence of such transactions in the audit of the books of the 
Bank of Deposit at Barcelona in 1433, and in the Journals of Pére 
des Caus and Andreu d’Olivella. Such transactions continued to be 
a significant feature of banking until the doctrine of negotiability was 
fully established and simpler means of effecting the same end were 
available.? 

The loans made by these early bankers commonly resembled the 
modern overdraft. The loan was created by transfers or withdrawals 
from the ledger account in excess of the credit. When the entries 
were in the ledger, we have no means of knowing what charges were 
imposed, but it is evident that no interest would be paid on any sums 
not actually used. The transaction differed from the modern overdraft 
by cheque, because each operation must needs have the consent of 
the banker.2 Transfers from the current account of the primitive 


d’Ordinacions, 1519-1530, October 27, 1527, f.175. AMB, Llevament . . . 1433, 
ff. 31-48v, 53v. Cusumano, V., op. cit., I., 163. Lattes, E., op. cit., ordinance of 
1421, pp. 47-48. Lattes, A., op. cit., 224, m. 53, covers Novara, Milan, Como, 
Genoa, Piacenza, Florence, and Ferrara. 

1 AMB, Manual de la Taula, 1602. Balans del llibre de deposits, 1611-1612. 
See also material cited by A. Lattes; the statutes of the Italian towns remained 
in force, and in some instances the revisions of the statutes are of the sixteenth 
century. 

* This discussion of the overdraft rests mainly upon study of the early Ledgers 
of the Bank of Deposit and the Llevament . . . of 1433. There are so many 
references to the ordinances that it is evident that the references cited below for 
1435 and 1437 are characteristic of a continuous practice. AMB, Clavaria de 
la Ciutat .°. . 1472, Oath of 1435, f. 50; Reg. de Deliberacions, 1433-1437, 
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bank could regularly be made only in the presence of both parties, and, 
consequently, the client could not overdraw without the knowledge 
and consent of the banker, or the connivance of a clerk. The record 
in the Journal had sufficient legal status to make a formal promissory 
note superfluous, and the use of supplementary documents was confined 
to special cases involving the Crown, or loans to the City or Province. 

The non-negotiable bill of exchange, which came into extensive use 
in the second half of the fourteenth century, was an important factor 
in the credit business of banks. A bill could not be discounted in the 
modern fashion, but exchange could be bought and sold. The essential 
objects of the modern transaction could be accomplished in various 
ways, though it is impossible to trace all these operations specifically 
in the accounts. We know, positively, that the proceeds of many 
loans made to the Crown by P. des Caus and A. d’Olivella were given 
the King in the form of bills of exchange on Sicily. We know, too, 
that exchange could be purchased with bank credit. Bills might also 
serve, indirectly, as a basis fora loan. The characteristic transaction 
at the fairs was the loan of present purchasing power against a bill 
payable to the lender at a designated fair, either in the same town or 
elsewhere. A merchant could not, however, raise money directly on 
an accepted bill, but a banker could permit the merchant to overdraw 
his current account, with or without a supplementary engagement as 
to the details of repayment. Bills play a large part in medieval and 
early modern credit operations, because at an early date the interest 
charges were admitted to be outside the prohibitions of canon law. 
The purchase and sale of currency of a different jurisdiction required 
no explicit recognition of interest as such, and most early bills merely 
state the amount of money given and the sum to be paid. In some 
regions, the rate of interest was openly stated, and inter-fair loans 
were definitely legitimated by civil statutes at an early date. 


November 19, 1437, f. 192. The Journals of P. des Caus and Andreu d’Olivella 
imply that their loans to the Crown were secured by formal notes and assign- 
ments of specific revenues, so that they were not overdrafts in the sense of a loan 
unsecured by any supplementary document. We can thus draw no inferences 
from the mere fact that there were debit balances in the accounts of the King of 
France and various French nobles with the Templars. Cusumano pays no 
attention to this problem in his study of the Sicilian material, though there must 
be conclusive evidence in the fragments of ledgers available. The Venetian 
ordinance of June 2, 1524, describes the practice explicitly (Lattes, E., op. cit., 
p. 87), and Contarini (1584) clearly regards the practice as the most characteristic 
mode of lending (Lattes, E., op. cit., p. 125). Although the evidence outside of 
Barcelona is less adequate than one would desire, the deficiency is due primarily 
to the inattention of the text writers and to the neglect of even the bank ledgers 
that survive. In this respect the Italian sources have been very inadequately 
utilized. 
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Although the bankers had several important avenues for commercial 
loans, they were closely associated with trade throughout the period. 
In some instances, the mercantile interests were more important than 
their banking interests, and in nearly all regions bankers commonly had 
considerable sums invested in trade. These investments were the 
greatest single source of weakness to the banking houses of the early 
period. 

The absence of cheques made inter-bank relations somewhat complex, 
but some contacts existed from an early date. Bankers kept accounts 
with each other. They could thus make some use of each other’s 
facilities, though the authorities always distrusted such relationships.” 
In some instances, it amounted to an evasion of the banker’s liability 
to meet the requirements of depositors on demand. It was not quite 
right to take the client around to other bankers to get the money. 
The Bank of Deposit at Barcelona feared lest the private bankers should 
deliberately attempt to use the reserves of the Bank of Deposit as a 
means of expanding their own activities. There were thus repeated 
_ prohibitions of the acceptance of the accounts of private bankers at 
the Bank of Deposit. 


V 


Commercial law exhibits a positive bias in favour of verbal contracts 
all through the fifteenth century, but exceptions were made. Some 
transactions in the banks were accompanied by written documents, 
and in some instances the written document soon became the controlling 
element in the transaction. The modern cheque grows out of this 
gradual development in the use of written orders drawn against current 
accounts. It is important to distinguish between the recognition of 
_written orders in special cases and the frank acceptance of the cheque 
as a general means of effecting transfer or payments. The transition 
from a limited use of cheques to their general recognition occupied 
nearly a century and a half. 

An exception to the rule, requiring the personal presence of the 
client, was frequently made by recognizing servants or messengers as 

1 AMB, Caja: documentos notariales y lettres de cambio, passim. AMB, 
unclassified sheets; articles of partnership for a bank, March 15, 1460. AMB, 
Reg. d’Ordinacions, 1433-45, fol. 63. Lattes, A. op. cit., p. 208. Cusumano, 
op. cit., I., pp. 137, 143-148. 

* This direct use of accounts in other banks is frequently described by modern 
writers as if cheques were drawn. The Barcelona material is most explicit. 
ARP, 2375, Manual de P. des Cause A. d’Olivella, passim. AMB, Libre Major 
de la Taula, 1403-4, passim. At Venice, in 1527, even when some use was being 
made of cheques, the ordinance reads, ‘“‘when a person comes to demand 


his money, the bankers often take him to another bank and transfer credit to 
him in that bank.” Lattes, E., op. cit., DOF; 
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agents of the client. Such a practice was not inconsistent with the 
concepts associated with the system of verbal contracts. Agency was 
recognized at an early date, and, although a formal power of attorney 
was required for many kinds of transactions, much business could be 
done by agents whose quality rested upon less rigorous proof. The 
Journals of Pére des Caus and Andreu d’Olivella of Barcelona disclose 
withdrawals by servants or messengers in four instances in the period 
between July 20 and August 4, 1377. The sums involved were 
respectively: £60 ros. od; £3 6s. od; £72 os. od.; £36 os. od. In the 
same interval deposits were received by messenger in three instances ; 
for sums as follows: £165 os. od.; £643 ros. od.; £400 os. od.t_ It 
is unfortunate that we have none of the papers that must have been 
used in such cases, as it would be interesting to know to what degree 
they possessed the external features of the modern cheque. It must 
be evident, however, that we cannot classify as a cheque an order which 
merely gave the bearer authority to act as agent for the client. 

This problem of the legal significance of a written order or assign- 
ment is conspicuously involved in the documents printed by Bensa 
from the Datini archives at Prato. The papers of Francesco di Marco, 
an international merchant and banker of the late fourteenth century, 
include a considerable number of assignments on the current accounts 
held by the banker. In their general form, they present an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to the modern cheque, and Bensa has not 
hesitated to classify them as cheques. It must be recognized, however, 
that these documents precede by a wide interval any general use of 
a cheque by private persons. It is difficult to accept them as cheques 
when there is so large a body of material that indicates serious resistance 
to the acceptance of the concept in any form and especial resistance 
to any general use of such a device by private persons. These docu- 
ments, however, are not without special features that might easily 
justify their use as exceptions to the general rules in favour of verbal 
contracts. Three of the documents published were drawn upon the 
banking office by a client not at that time in town.? An instrument 
of this general character might well have been recognized as a kind of 
bill of exchange. The general features of the instrument correspond 
closely with the contemporary bills. The banking house did a con- 
siderable business with bills and might well have been willing to 
recognize an instrument of this generalcharacter. The other documents, 
drawn in favour of a party in town by a client in town, present a problem 

1 ARP, 2375. Manual de P. des Caus e A. d’Olivella, ff. 16, 18, 22, 23v, 26, 
27U, 28U, 300. 

2 Bensa, E., op. cit., pp. 164-166, 352-358. 

8 Ibid., p. 352. See also, Bigwood, G., op. cit., I., pp. 648-649; II., p. 316 
an isolated text of 1306. 
VOL, IV. 27 
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which cannot be solved without more material. In all probability 
these documents possessed no certain status in court. They imply 
a relationship that extended beyond mere agency, but we have no 
evidence that any court would have recognized these implications. 
These documents were thus prototypes of the modern cheque, rather 
than true cheques. 

The private bankers at Venice, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, permitted non-residents to use cheques. “It has been the 
custom of the banks of deposit,”’ runs the ordinance of 1421, “to make 
transfers for non-residents up to the amount of their deposits on the 
presentation of written orders, because they can only use their funds 
in the form of credits in the bank. .. .’”! The privilege led to some 
abuses. Credits in the banks were being bought and sold at a discount, 
as compared with specie. Such purchases and sales were prohibited, 
and the prohibition was reiterated subsequently. Without some study 
of bank journals it is impossible to be certain of the nature of these 
transactions. It is clear, however, that the practices arose out of 
concessions made to non-residents, and the basic privilege seems to 
have continued in force. 

Among residents, written instruments first came into use in the 
transaction of official business, but the practices of the public officials 
require some distinctions to be made. In some instances, the written 
instruments were merely orders and memoranda for accounting pur- 
poses. Even though they were required, they were not the legal 
authority for the payment made by the bank. In 1435, the Adminis- 
trators of the Bank of Deposit were forbidden to transfer any funds 
on order of the City Treasurer unless he presented ‘‘a warrant from the 
Councillors addressed to the Administrators of the Bank and sealed 
with the seal of the City. In this warrant . . . there shall be given 
the name of the party in whose favour the Treasurer wishes to transfer 
funds, and the amount to be assigned and recorded in the books, in 
order that the Administrators may be required to file these warrants 
and that they may be produced when their accounts are examined.’’2 

1 Lattes, E., op. cit., p. 47. The interpretation given by E. Lattes cannot be 
sustained if the critical terms are read with the meanings established by other 
documents of the period. Important discussions of this ordinance are furnished 
by Allessandro Latte, sop. cit., p. 233, and by F. Ferrara, ‘‘ Gli antichi banchi di 
Venezia,’’ in Nuova Antologia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arte, XVI., p. 453. The 
translation given above follows these commentaries. Unfortunately the com- 
mentary accompanying the text has been uncritically copied, and some writers 
declare without qualification that the Venetian banks issued demand notes. 
This ordinance is the only passage upon which such a statement could be based. 
Cf. C. F. Dunbar, “‘ The Bank of Venice,”’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, VI., 


Pp. 316. 
2 AMB, Clavaria, f. 7. 
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It must be noted that the accounts of the City stood in the name of 
the Treasurer, so that his verbal order was no less necessary than this 
accompanying document. Such a document must thus be classified 
as an accounting memorandum, although it was in form an order on 
the Bank, which, without this text description, might erroneously be 
identified with a cheque.! 

The accounts of the Province of Catalonia in the Bank of Deposit 
presented a different problem. When these deposits were first author- 
ized in 1413, it was stipulated that no payments might be made from 
the account except upon presentation of a warrant signed by all three 
of the deputies who had charge of the affairs of the Province? In 
such a case, we must regard the written order as the primary authority 
for the transfer. The account stood in the names of the three deputies. 
The order signed by all three was the only valid authority for transfer 
of funds. The person presenting the order was merely a messenger or 
agent of the Committee of three deputies. Later, when unanimous 
consent was no longer required, the Bank was allowed to recognize 
a warrant signed by a single deputy, if the payment had been duly 
voted by the commission.? 

The City of Palermo, likewise, used written orders in handling City 
funds, from an early date in the fifteenth century. These orders were 
signed by the Pretor, the chief executive officer, or by one or more 
of the three deputies who assisted him.* Cusumano assumes that these 
documents had the status of cheques. Royal officials in various regions 
also used written documents, but no bank assignments are available 
for the fifteenth century. 

The Sicilian documents of the late fifteenth century contain a 
formula which Cusumano assumes to refer to the cheque (polissa), but 
we have no clear references to the use of cheques until the early sixteenth 
century. There is evidence of general use of cheques prior to 1530, 
in Sicily, in Barcelona, and in Venice, and a strong presumption in 
favour of early use in Naples. In Sicily and Naples the practice 
developed continuously without interference from the authorities. 
In Venice, the use of cheques was absolutely prohibited, November 6, 
1526. In Barcelona, the Bank of Deposit was allowed to recognize 
only the cheques drawn by the City Councillors, but the private bankers 
were allowed to recognize them. The text of the ordinance in Barce- 


1 Even in 1553 the Treasurer was required to transact business in person at 
the bank. AMB, Reg. d’Ordinacions, 1549-59, fol. ror. 

2 Llibre dels Quatre Senyals del General de Cathalunya, Barcelona, 1634. Cort 
del any, 1413, C. 12, p: 22. 3 AMB, Reg. de Del., 1596, f. 19, January 8, 1596. 

4 Cusumano, V., op. cit., I., pp. 273-276. The earliest text cited is of 1443. 

5 Cusumano, V., op. cit., I., pp. 233, 280-289. Lattes, E., op. cit., p. 91. 
Ajello, P., I depositi, la fade di credito e le polizi dei banchi di Napoli, in Filangieri 
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lona states explicitly the objection to general acceptance of the cheque. 
‘Inasmuch as experience has shown that there have been in the past 
many abuses by reason of the fact that many parties able to come in 
person to the said bank make transfers and entries in the bank by 
orders signed with their name directed to the keeper of the Journal 
which seems to lead to the discredit of the said bank: Therefore the 
Honourable Councillors and Syndics establish and ordain that hence- 
forth the keeper of the Journal of the Bank of Deposit shall not be 
allowed to record any transfer by reason of any cheque or warrant 
drawn by any individual, unless such person . . . be present in person 
at the bank or be represented by his lawful attorney; excepting only 
in the case of some Councillor of the City, during the year of his 
Councillorship, who, by reason of the dignity of his office, ought not 
and is not permitted to come like other individuals to the bank.’”? 
Although provision was made for a bank messenger to take statements 
of transfers at the homes of the clients of the bank, there were attempts 
to make use of cheques at the Bank of Deposit. Depositors, at times, 
gave a power of attorney to the keeper of the Journal or to some other 
officer of the Bank, but the authorities prohibited these practices in 
1567. Finally, in 1609, a new public bank was established, which was 
authorized to accept cheques.” 


VI 


Banks of deposit retained some of their primitive characteristics, 
even after the cheque came into use, for some of the special features of 
their operations were due to the lack of negotiable paper. The invest- 
ments of the bank were necessarily different in character from what 
they are to-day, and the details of many credit operations were affected. 
The development of the doctrine of negotiability was thus of critical 
importance to the history of banking. The emergence of true nego- 
tiable paper transformed deposit banking and made possible the bank 
of issue. Most of the present confusion in the treatment of the early 
history of banking is due to the failure of many writers to recognize 
the intimate relationship between the history of banking and the histo 
A a ne ea RTO mre ee LTT 
(1882), VII., pp. 646-647. AMB, Reg. d’Ordinacions, 1 519-30, f. 179v, October 29, 
1527. AMB, Reg. de Deliberacions, 1530, ff. 26v-27, July 11, 1530. 

¥ AMB, Reg. d’Ordinacions, 1519-30, ff. 1790-180, October 29, 1527. Many 
written documents were, however, received from the Treasurer of the City, the 
Treasurer of Majorca, the Deputies of the province, and from attorneys. On 
various special days the bookkeepers were required to enter these transactions 
outside of banking hours. Jbid., f. 176v. 

‘ AMB, Reg. d’Ordinacions, 1519-30, f. 177, October 29, 1527. AMB, 
Ordinacions de la Taula, 1567, f. 3. AMB, Reg. d’Ordinacions, 1608-15, f. 38v, 
October 10, 1609. 
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of commercial paper. Although extensive use had been made of 
“order ’’ clauses and “bearer” clauses in the remittance contracts 
of the Middle Ages, these clauses merely set up an agency which differed 
in vital respects from the full transfer of rights embodied in a mature 
concept of negotiability. In external form these early documents 
seem to resemble our modern commercial paper, but in actual legal 
properties they were profoundly different. They constitute only a 
preliminary step towards modern commercial paper.? 

Upon the general introduction of the written contract in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a bill of exchange emerged which 
presented none of the superficial elements of resemblance to modern 
paper. This was due to the explicit inclusion in the new instrument 
of all the four partiesinvolved. The typical bill of the fifteenth century 
designated by name: (x) the party addressed—the payor; (2) the party 
who would present the bill for payment—the presentor or payee; 
(3) the party who had given consideration for the bill—the remittor; 
and, lastly (4), the maker of the bill. In the earlier remittance contracts 
the presentor was not named. The maker contracted to pay the stated 
amount to the remittor, or his duly constituted agent. The “order ”’ 
clause was the most general form used to cover this appointment of 
an agent to receive the funds, but, despite its suggestiveness to the 
modern mind, this clause was never more than an authorization for 
one formal appointment of a specific presentor or recipient of the funds. 
The inclusion of this presentor in the mercantile bill of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries made the order clause unnecessary. For many 
kinds of transactions, too, it was not necessary to arrange in advance 
for the appointment of an agent. 

The position of the presentor at this time differed from that 
of the modern endorsee in three respects: his agency was automatically 
extinguished by the death of his principal, the remittor; his agency 
might be revoked; and, if legal proceedings were necessary, suit must 
needs be brought in the name of the principal. For promissory notes, 
rather than for bills of exchange, considerable use was made of a 
“bearer ’’ clause. Possession of the instrument was sometimes inter- 
preted as sufficient evidence of appointment as agent of the principal, 
but the lawyers became more rigid in their doctrine and came to insist 


1 The present account is based on the later German writing: Freundt, C., 
Das Wechselrecht dey Post glossatoren, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1899, 1909. Schaps, Georg, 
Zur Geschichte des Wechselindossaments, Stuttgart, 1892. Hecht, Felix, Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Inhaberpapiere in dey Niederlanden, Erlangen, 1869. 
These works supplant the older German writing to such an extent that references 
to the extensive earlier literature would serve no useful purpose. A fairly 
adequate account of these matters is furnished by Holdsworth, W. S., A History 
of English Law, VIII., pp. 113-170, London, 1922-26. 
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upon independent proof of an appointment as agent. The “ bearer ”’ 
clause thus became less useful in the course of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The development of the doctrine of negotiability 
brought about important changes in the legal relationships among the 
parties to these commercial contracts. Without extensive changes in 
the forms of these documents there was an important transformation 
in their legal attributes, which made possible extensive revisions and 
developments of commercial practice. , 

There is no explicit evidence of any real break with older practices 
and doctrines until the second quarter of the sixteenth century, and it 
is equally clear that the new legal doctrines were not fully established 
in any country earlier than 1650. But only in 1700 can we assume that 
the primary types of commercial paper are fully negotiable. A critical 
period in the history of banking is thus complicated by this slow 
transition from non-negotiable to negotiable paper. If we are to avoid 
serious errors in the interpretation of banking practice, it is essential 
to have some appreciation of the timing of this process of development. 

The change in the law followed changes in business practice, so that 
we must look to the activities of the traders and bankers for the initial 
impulses in this remarkable development of commercial law. In 
Europe, as a whole, there were three new practices which led towards 
full negotiability. In Naples, and perhaps in Sicily, the banks began 
to make use of certificates of deposit that were partially negotiable. 
The practice developed most explicitly in Naples among the banking 
departments of the public pawnshops and hospitals. There is no 
documentary evidence prior to 1573, because the records of the banks 
prior to that date were destroyed by fire, but it is presumed that the 
practice came into use at the time of the establishment of these banking 
activities in 1539, or shortly after. The extended discussion of the 
legal attributes of these Neapolitan instruments played a vital part in 
the development of the Italian theories of negotiability. By analogy, 
this mode of transferring rights was extended to the bill of exchange 
in Naples and in other parts of Italy. 

In the early sixteenth century, too, there appeared in France and 
Holland promissory notes and bills of exchange made payable to bearer. 
These notes and bills circulated rapidly from hand to hand, unlike the 
Neapolitan certificates, which were supposed to effect only one transfer. 
The northern practice, therefore, brought up all the major issues of 
negotiability. Finally, actual use of the bill of exchange was found 
to present some variety of circumstance. In some instances, the 
remittor and the presentor were the same person. At times the 
remittor was, in fact, the agent of the party who became the presentor. 
Occasionally, it was inconvenient to name the presentor when the bill 
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was drawn, and the space was left blank, or provision made for sub- 
Sequent appointment of the presentor by the inclusion of an order 
clause. 

These various practices made bills and notes more flexible com- 
mercial instruments than was recognized by the lawyers, and the 
business men placed the lawyers under a positive pressure to make 
some provision for various problems. After much hesitation the law 
was made an effective instrument for the protection of the interests of 
business. The earliest of these legal steps that can be accurately 
dated is the recognition as a properly constituted agent of any bearer 
of bills or notes having a bearer clause. This doctrine was recognized 
as mercantile custom at Antwerp prior to 1535, and in 1537 it was 
embodied in an ordinance of Charles V. applicable to the low countries. 
It appears also in the statutes of Mechlen (1535), Utrecht (1550), 
Dordrecht (1570), and South Holland (1571). In the revised statutes 
of Antwerp, of 1580-81, the bearer was authorized to bring suit in his 
own name. 

We cannot date as adequately the legal recognition of an order 
written on the face or the back of a document. In Italy notations of 
various kinds were commonly made on the face of the document, and, 
as a natural result, the orders of transfer of the Neapolitan certificates 
of deposit were written on the face of the instrument. The precise 
locus of these orders is a matter of indifference, and it is thus necessary 
to deal only with the legal content of the practice that we now properly 
describe as endorsement. In France and Holland orders were written 
on the back of the instrument. The practice is of uncertain origin, 
though references in Dutch treatises indicate that it became customary 
to note on the back any change in the relations of the parties to the 
original document. Thus, the appointment of a substitute by a duly 
constituted agent was noted on the back of the instrument of agency. 
It is desirable to note that the recognition of the order did not, at first, 
give the party any new legal rights. The party designated by the 
order was merely recognized as a duly constituted agent. The 
document thus contained all the material facts, and it ceased to be 
necessary to produce independent evidence of agency. These changes 
can be roughly identified with the second half of the sixteenth century, 
though the evidence is not very satisfactory in respect of dates. 

The basic legal innovation is the concept of the adjectus in rem 
suam (the agent in his own affair). This new concept was first evolved 
in connection with various exceptional cases in respect of the bill of 
exchange. If the remittor and the presentor were, in fact, the same 
person, it was obvious that the presentor was, in truth, a principal and 
not an agent. Insofar as analogous cases occurred, the courts were 
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willing to allow a party to bring forward proof that he was acting in 
his own behalf and not as agent for another party. Schaps holds that 
this curiously expressed concept laid the foundations for the modern 
doctrine of negotiability. The adjectus in rem suam could not have his 
agency revoked, his rights were not contingent upon the life of another, 
and legal procedure was instituted in hisname. The doctrine appeared 
in Italy and in France in the late sixteenth century, but it was at first 
strictly limited in application. 

Freundt holds that the sixteenth century merely registered progress 
towards full endorsement, and that only in the seventeenth century do 
we find positive evidence of the establishment of the new doctrines. 
The Neapolitan ordinance of November 8, 1607, is the earliest explicit 
recognition of negotiability in Italy, but it was designed to be restrictive 
in effect. It speaks of the inconveniences that arise in connection with 
several transfers,and limits the use of the order clause to a single transfer. 
There is a similar ordinance for Lucca in 1610, but for Venice and 
Florence we have evidence that such transfers were not recognized at 
all. It is significant, too, that even the Neapolitan legists Scaccia, 
Peri, and Turri ignore the emergence of the concept of negotiability. 
It would seem, therefore, that the new doctrine made its way very 
slowly, and that this unwillingness to recognize it led to the continued 
use of much “bearer’’ paper. In 1649 the commentator Laganarius 
recognized the endorsee as having the rights of a principal (procurator 
in rem propriam), and Italian doctrine assumed its mature form towards 
the close of the century in the writings of Casaregis. 

In France and Holland evidence is not adequate for the first half 
of the seventeenth century. We have only a brief description of 
French practice that indicates a wide use of bearer paper. It is 
commonly held that bearer paper likewise dominated Dutch practice. 
Then, rather suddenly, endorsement was fully recognized. There is 
a series of ordinances at Amsterdam beginning in 165r, which establishes 
the basic principles of modern Dutch law, and Phoonsen, a writer on 
business law (1677), gave wide currency to the doctrine. In France 
these doctrines were embodied in the ordinance on commerce of 1673 
and given wide currency by the writings of J. Savary and Bornier 
The details of law and practice differ in several particulars from Ttaliag 
custom, so that we may infer that the French and Dutch jurists were 
not entirely dependent upon the Italians, despite the priorities that 
appear at some points. 

In Germany, several of the great fair towns attempted to prevent 
the introduction of endorsement, but beginning with the revised 
ordinance of Frankfort-am-M., September 18, 1666, legislation was 
favourable; but legal recognition was not general until the beginning 
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of the eighteenth century. In England, the practice of endorsement 
was first described by Marius (1651), but legal recognition came 
only with the statutes of 1698 and 1704 (9 and ro Will. III., c. 17; 
3-4 Anne, c.g). In Spain, the new doctrines were not fully recognized 
prior to the revision of commercial law embodied in the Ordinances of 
Bilbao in r737. 


VII 


The development.of the cheque and even the early advances towards 
negotiable paper made many changes in the details of banking practice 
and gradually gave deposit banking its modern aspect. These changes 
inevitably resulted in greater differentiation than had existed during 
the fifteenth century. There were wide variations in the rate of change 
in different localities, and the public authorities looked upon the new 
business practices with varying degrees of sympathy. In Naples, 
new practices were frankly recognized; in Venice the senate pursued 
an ultra-conservative policy and prohibited all change. Furthermore, 
general economic conditions were unfavourable to the development of 
trade in the Mediterranean countries. Even if there were no absolute 
decline, it is fairly certain that there was little growth. The banking 
system was thus subject to severe strains on account of the losses of 
commercial firms, and extensive banking failures occurred in all sections 
of Italy. The attempt of the authorities to meet these difficulties | 
added appreciably to regional differentiation of banking practice. 

Unfortunately, the sources available for the history of banking 
in the sixteenth century are not sufficiently extensive to enable us 
to describe conditions in Europe as a whole. For France we have only 
the merest indications of banking activity, and there are no unused 
source materials known to be available in the major public archives.” 
Much light is thrown upon conditions in the Low Countries by the 
activities of the great international bankers like the Fugger, and by 


1 Richards, R. D., The Early History of Banking in England, London, 1929, 
PP. 45-46. 

2 Vigne, Marcel, La Banque @ Lyon du XV* au XVIII siécle, Lyon, 1903. 
Although the text shows that careful use has been made of MS. material available 
in Lyons the description rests primarily upon printed material. The extensive 
bibliography includes the basic material available for France as a whole. No 
important MS. materials were brought to light by careful searches made by the 
writer in the printed inventories of the Departmental and National Archives, 
nor by exploratory work in Paris at the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Archives 
Nationales. The critical jurisdictions are the Cour des Aides and the Cour des 
Monnaies. The extant series are obviously very incomplete, and of the materials 
that would have served for work on banking only seven registers remain—Zrb, 
286-290, and KK 5, 15. When and how these materials disappeared we have 
no means of knowing. 
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the exchange operations of Thomas Gresham.’ But these materials 
have not yet furnished us with any comprehensive description of the 
general character of banking practice. The Fugger archives are like- 
wise the most important single source of information for Austria and 
Germany, but it is, of course, important to have more knowledge of 
the operations of the local banking firms.2 We are thus largely 
dependent upon Italian material for detailed description of banking. 
For many towns of the north we have only brief indications in the 
statutes, and the abundant material at Genoa has not been effectively 
utilized. Significant knowledge of detail is confined to Venice, Naples, 
and Sicily. In the sixteenth century, Sicily was profoundly influenced 
by Catalan practice, so that Catalonia and Sicily constitute together 
a single region. Even with these limited materials it is evident that 
regional differentiation became conspicuous in the course of the six- 
teenth century. 

In Venice, the private banks were subjected to much more rigid 
regulation than in other parts of Italy, and towards the close of the 
century a new type of public bank was created whose functions were 
so narrowly prescribed that scarcely any use was made of credit? 
Venice in the sixteenth century was ultra-conservative. Commissioners 
were appointed on June 2, 1524, to supervise the private banks, and to 
enforce the obligation to meet the demands of depositors. On 
November 6, 1526, the use of the cheque was prohibited, and some 
additional regulations were made. Even in Barcelona a limited use 
of the cheque was permitted in the Bank of Deposit, and the private 
bankers were allowed to use them freely. Venice alone stood out 
against this important development. The anxiety to make the banks 
safe was offset in large measure by the desire to utilize their resources 
for loans to the state. The amount of loans to the city was made 
the limit of investments in trade. Despite the reserve of 500 ducats 
deposited by each bank with the Commissioners under the law of 1524, 
the regulations failed to check the evils of excessive expansion. At 
all events, increasing regulation did not avert serious failures of banks. 
The average length of life was short, and Contarini gives the impression 
that practically all banks came to a bad end. This growing distrust 


1 Unwin, George, Studies in Economic History, London, 1927, . 145-167. 
Ehrenberg, R., op. cit., II., passim. : Bt 

* Jansen, Max, Jakob Fugger der Reiche, Leipzig, 1910. Translation by Mildred 
L. Hartsough, Jacob Fugger the Rich, New York, 1931. Reinhardt, E., Jakob 
Fugger der Reiche, Berlin, 1926. Strieder, Jakob, ‘‘ Die Inventur der Firma 
Fugger aus dem Jahre 1527,” Erganzungsheft, XVII., Zeitschrift fir die gesammte 
Staatswissenschaft, 1905. Habler, K., Die Fugger in Spanien, Weimar, 1897. 
Weitnauer, Alfred, Venezianische Handel der Fugger, Leipzig, 1931. 

3 Lattes, E., op. cit., passim. Ferrara, F., op. cit., passim. Dunbar, C. F., 
op. cit., passim. 
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of deposit banking led to the establishment of the famous Giro Banks: 
the Bank of the Rialto (1587) and the Giro Bank (16rg). In 1637, the 
Giro Bank absorbed the Bank of the Rialto. These banks were hardly 
more than institutions for centralized clearance, actual credit operations 
were prohibited. The abolition of all private banking that was 
originally contemplated proved to be impossible, and a number of 
private banks were established. 

In Naples, the private banks suffered many reverses during the 
sixteenth century. They were subjected to some regulation, but were 
not as severely handled asin Venice. Beginning about 1539 with the 
establishment of the Monte della Pieta, the banks met with competition 
from the banking departments of these charitable foundations. The 
banking business was developed in order to furnish funds for the loans 
on pledge, or for the hospitals. The distinctive feature of these banks 
was the issue of certificates of deposit which were partially negotiable 
from an early date. They subsequently became an important element 
in the circulation of the region and must be recognized as the proto- 
types of modern credit currency. These banks also permitted the use 
of cheques. The Monte della Pieta (1539?) and the Sacro Monte dei 
Povert (1563) maintained banking departments under their own name. 
The hospitals and charitable foundations that established banks 
treated their banks as separate institutions, and gave them separate 
names. Thus, the hospital, Casa Santa dell’ Annunciata, established 
the bank Ave Gratia Plena in 1587. The hospital of the Incurabil 
established in 1589 the Santa Maria del Popolo. An orphan asylum 
established in 1591 the Banco dello Spirito Sancto, and other hospitals 
established the banks of Sant Eligio (1592), Sanit Giacomo e Vittoria 
(1606), and Santi Salvatore (1640).1 Although these banks have 
attracted little attention outside Italy, they played a more significant 
role in the history of banking than the better-known giro banks. 

Sicily and Catalonia were conservative. Private banking continued 
with little change in the amount of regulation, but new public banks 
were established after the models furnished by Barcelona and Valencia. 
There are vague allusions to the establishment of a public bank at 
Trapani in 1459, but there is little evidence of an active bank. In 
the next century, public banks were established at Palermo (1552), 
Messina (1587), Gerona (1568), Saragossa, and Vich. There are general 
statements that would imply a much larger number of public banks in 
Catalonia, but particulars are not forthcoming. In general form, 
these banks show little modification of the original type until the first 
decade of the seventeenth century. Their statutes were then modified, 


1 Tortora, Eugenio, Nuovi documenti per la Sotoria del Banco di Napoli, pp. 16, 
17, 45, 61-62, 65-69, 82-83, 93-94, 97, Napoli, 1890. 
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or, as in Barcelona, a new bank was established, so that cheques could 
be freely used. The distinctive feature of the Catalan system was 
the reservation of the credit facilities of the public bank to the city and 
other public authorities. The public banks acted as fiscal agents for 
the public authorities and supplied them with all credit needed. The 
private banks served the needs of trade. The contacts between public 
and private banks presented a number of difficult problems of policy, 
which were never settled in a wholly satisfactory manner. Even after 
the reorganization in the early seventeenth century, Catalonia and 
Sicily thus retained a system of pure deposit banking, modernized by 
the introduction of the cheque and the development of negotiable 


paper. 
ABBOTT PAYSON USHER. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN ESSEX IN THE REIGN 
OF RICHARD II. 


HE last half of the fourteenth century has been generally 
recognized as a period of great economic upheaval in England, 


in which the Black Death of 1349 and the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1381 constitute important landmarks, and of which the general result 
was a fatal blow to the old manorial organization. Modern opinion, 
however, has hardly yet reached its final conclusions on the actual 
process of the change, for the most easily accessible evidence, that of 
the language of the statutory enactments and Parliamentary records 
of the period, is that of a deeply interested party to the dispute. Parlia- 
ment as then constituted was the natural mouthpiece of the anciently 
established landowner, the manorial lord who was fighting a losing 
battle in this period of economic expansion. Even local manorial 
records, where they exist, conceal many of the details of the process of 
dissolution in their anxiety not to admit defeat by acknowledging the 
new order. Only the comparative impartiality of financial accounts 
and the incidental details of the judicial records can by interpretation 
reveal a part of the story. Broadly speaking, the two conflicting 
theories have arisen according to the conception of the labourers as 
active and malicious agents of the change or as passive and blind pawns 
in the mysterious economic game; and as a corollary, the manorial 
lords have been considered as injured parties asserting their rights, 
perhaps rather harshly, or as short-sighted conservatives unable or 
unwilling to adjust themselves to the changing world about them. 
Either theory can be sufficiently well argued, but neither can be finally 
proved without a far more careful examination of the details of such 
records as are available. The accumulation of all facts bearing in any 
way upon the economic development of the period is therefore of 
primary importance, and is the excuse for this attempt to deal with 
one small part of the process. 

The records relating to the enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers 
have so far been dealt with primarily upon their administrative side.” 
Nevertheless the details contained in them throw important light upon 

1 Cf. Lipson, Economic History of England, vol. i., for a brief discussion of 
the theories of Thorold Rogers and Page on the subject of the Break-up of the 


Manor. 
2 Cf. Putnam, Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers. 
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economic conditions. A strong case has been made out to prove that 
the legislation was actively enforced and that the penalties were, in 
fact, exacted. But this is not the same thing as proving that the 
Statutes were effective. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
they most certainly were not. The process which they were intended 
to arrest proceeded steadily in spite of them, wages remained high, 
prices were still exorbitant, the old landlords were unable to maintain 
their position, and the break-up of the manor continued. The Statutes 
of Labourers formed just a despairing commentary upon a change 
which they were powerless to check. 

When the Statute of Cambridge was passed in 1388, nearly forty 
years had elapsed since the Black Death had dealt such a shock to the 
old order. A new generation had grown up, probably wiping out 
entirely the numerical devastations of the plague,! yet able to consoli- 
date any advances which had been made under its influence. Had the 
Black Death alone been responsible for the changes these advances 
would have been negligible and a reversion to the former organization 
must have taken place. The inquiries which accompanied the vigorous 
attempt to enforce the Statute of 1388 revealed a state of affairs which 
made such a reversion impossible. The commission to the Justices 
of the Peace in 1390, empowering them to regulate wages and prices 
according to their discretion, is a grudging acknowledgment of this.” 
Therefore, the facts elicited by the inquiries which led to this admission 
must necessarily throw much light on the changes which were taking 
place. 

The county of Essex was a district likely to be much affected by 
the economic movements of the period, for it was between London on 
the one hand, which was becoming increasingly important as a centre 
of foreign trade, and where at this time in particular the great merchants 
and leading craft gilds were taking a prominent part in political life; 
and on the other hand was in the neighbourhood of the newly develop- 
ing cloth industry of East Anglia. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the records of the Essex inquiry held before the Justices of the King’s 
Bench at Brentwood in 1389 (November 5) should show a state of 

1 Cf. Levett and Ballard, The Black Death. 

* Cf. Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vol. x., No. 29 (November 
1932), p. 83. It is the suggestion of the present article that it was only the facts 
elicited by the attempt to enforce the enactment of 1388 which led Parliament 
to recognize the necessity for some local discretionary power to take the place 
of the former inelastic statutory decrees. This accounts for the lapse in time 
between the passing of the Statute in September 1388 and its inclusion in the 
Commission of the Peace in June 1390. 

° P.R.O., Anc. Indictments Essex, K.B. 9/25. 30 membranes. (References 
with theletter m. refer to the individual membranes of this document.) This docu- 
ment records 791 cases of offence against the Statute, covering all parts of Essex 
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society undergoing a process of dissolution and re-establishment which 
had not yet attained a final equilibrium. The general restlessness 
and discontent of the labourers had three principal manifestations. 
Primarily there was a desire to shake off the stigma of villein tenure, 
with all its implied obligations, by discarding the old forms of reward 
for services however modified in their favour these might have become. 
In 1387-88 Walter Arderne of Great Easton had received from Thomas 
Mellere ‘‘ 16s., two quarters of corn, three days’ ploughing, a pair of 
breeches, a pair of shoes, and food, by agreement ”’; in the next year he 
worked for John Raven for a wage of “ 20s. and food,” and now he is 
“ vagrant ”’ by reason of this excessive earning... Any reference to a 
corn allowance, to ploughing services, and even possibly to provision 
of clothing, savoured of attachment to the manor. A far lower wage 
in real value was more welcome when it was accompanied by an ac- 
knowledgment of freedom, soon utilized, to wander about the country- 
side at will. Similarly at Upminster a man who had in 1387 and 
1388 been receiving 23s. and 1 quarter of wheat every twelve weeks 
from Richard Wylde now preferred a purely monetary wage of 33s. 4d. 
from Nicholas Elde, overlooking the real worth of the former corn 
allowance in comparison with a larger sounding sum of money.” 

But, in the second place, not only was freedom in itself of untold 
moral value, but it did afford scope for a very considerable material 
advancement. Many labourers would reject the respectable status of 
a ploughman, a carter, or a shepherd employed at a yearly wage, for 
that of a common labourer working by the day, in view of the fact that 
by such casual labour they could earn far larger sums and yet work 
entirely where and when they pleased. At Widdington,? one man 
who had been ‘a good ploughman and had worked as a ploughman 
for the greater part of his life” had now become “ a common labourer 
for the sake of the greater profit and took 2d. and food per day in the 
winter and 4d. and dinner per day in the harvest from Richard Punt 
and others contrary to the Statute, and refuses to work on any other 


except the Hundreds of Becontree and Rochford which were exempt from royal 
jurisdiction in this matter. The original presentments were given before Walter 
Clopton and his fellow Justices of the King’s Bench (cf. m. 17), and the fines 
imposed are entered in the Coram Rege Rolls for the five terms from Michaelmas 
Term 1389 to Michaelmas Term 1390 (P.R.O., K.B. 27/514-518), after which 
no further mention of the outstanding cases occurs. During this time fines 
to the amount of {117 16s. 4d. were imposed upon 684 of the offenders. It is 
noticeable that heavier fines were exacted at the earlier sessions. Fines range 
from 2s. and 3s. 4d. up to 4os. and 60s., being, therefore, on the whole a great 
deal heavier than those imposed under earlier enforcements of the Statute. The 
nature of these sums indicates clearly that there was no exact relation between 
the amount of the excess wage and the amount of the fine 
£m: 7: aime. BommscG. 
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terms.” The knowledge that such a course was not only possible but 
profitable made many of the labourers demand prodigious rises from 
their employers in return for the favour of working for them on a yearly 
term. At Sheering an increase from 26s. 8d. to 40s. per annum together 
with the former clothing and “‘ metecorn”’ was demanded, and on 
being refused the ploughman threw up the job. At Good Easter, too, 
a labourer considered 26s. 8d. and food was too low a wage and so 
left.2. The employers under such circumstances were powerless and 
an appeal to the provisions of the Statutes seemed unavailing. At 
South Benfleet a shepherd deliberately refused to serve in accordance 
with the statutory limitations but demanded “ 20s. per annum with 
curtesye,’’? and at Helion Bumpstead two men refused suitable employ- 
ment as ploughmen and preferred to leave the county. It was, in fact, 
one of the standing grievances of the complainants before the Justices 
that men would not work “‘ by the year or the half year or by any of 
the usual terms but only by the day.’’ Though this phrase obviously 
referred to the provisions of the Statute of 1351 it is probable that its 
application at this time no longer implied the intention on the part of 
the lords to reimpose the old customary services and yearly employ- 
ment of certain of the villein tenants in the various manorial offices, 
but merely a desire to obtain a regular supply of labour instead of 
being dependent on a fluctuating body of casual workers. Here, 
however, the conflict of interests of lords and labourers became apparent. 
The latter would not now easily forego their opportunities of high 
earnings combined with freedom of movement, though in some places 
they were willing to consider terms which made it worth their while. 
At Colchester a labourer, Richard Coupere, ‘“‘ refused to serve by the 
usual terms, but only by the day, taking 4}d. and dinner each day 
(and had done so from 8 to 13 Richard II. [1384-1389]) and so took 
by extortion to the amount of 4os. And if he served by the year he 
refused to do so for less than 30s.”4 At Great Braxted, Andrew 
Martyn, “ common labourer (in rr Richard II. [1387-88]) took every 
day from sunrise till the ninth hour 2d. and food or else refused to 
serve; or unless he was given 20s. 8d. and metecorn’”’ to serve as a per- 
manent manorial servant.? A comparatively small proportion of days 
of work during the year would more than counterbalance these yearly 
wages, now that the daily rates had doubled. In the hundred of 
Barstable ten common labourers from East Tilbury, Mucking, Rams- 
den, Horndon, and Laindon “ refused to serve except by the day, 
taking each of them from diverse men at Orsett and elsewhere in the 
hundred 2d. and dinner in the years 10 to 13 Richard II. [1386-89] ”’; 
and of the above ten men it was further stated that in 12 Richard II. 
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[1388-89] one of them received “20s. and dinner—i.e., Ios. by 
extortion’ and another of them “16s. and dinner—i.e., 6s. by ex- 
tortion.”? If rd. a day was the statutory maximum it would appear 
that 120 days was considered a normal amount of work for a casual 
labourer, giving a maximum limit of ros. for the year. 120 days, 
however, seems a very small proportion of the year for a man to work, 
but the jurors must have been calculating on the conditions of casual 
employment of a normal manorial organization in which the majority 
of the work was still done by customary tenants. At Thaxted? a 
virgater had worked 137 days in winter and summer and 38 during the 
harvest, on a basis of a 5-day week, four weeks’ holiday at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsun, and 61 saints’ days in winter and summer, 
and 4 in the harvest season. It is obvious, therefore, that when all 
cultivation was increasingly dependent on daily labourers their oppor- 
tunities for employment might be much greater than 120 days in the 
year, more especially since a shortage of labour supply would enable 
them to obtain as much work as they felt inclined; and should they 
feel inclined to earn a large total during the year it may be surmised 
that they would be the less insistent on the observation of the former 
holidays on saints’ days. By the time of Walter of Henley*® it may 
be remarked that 308 days was the normal annual total for an agricul- 
tural labourer. 

In the third place, the prevalent desire among agricultural labourers 
to earn higher monetary wages, chiefly on terms of daily employment, 
was stimulated by the example of various trades and industries which 
competed for the local supply of labour. In the hundred of Waltham 
two men described as “ buyers of wood ’’ are accused of enticing out 
of the town of Epping six men, common labourers, by the inducement 
of a large wage, having given them and others at Waltham and else- 
where (from 1387 to 1389) 6d. every day for cutting down wood. 
“And so the men of the country are unable to have any servants 
because of these great and excessive wages given to them in the 
above form, contrary to the terms of the Statute.” In Theydon 
Garnon, “‘ Simon Jakeboy withdrew John Pretylwell from the service 
of Thomas Mason into his own service in the occupation of ‘ Malt- 
monger ’ giving him 26s. 8d. and food and clothing every year exces- 
sively contrary to the Statute, which John Pretylwell formerly was 
a ploughman.’’® Two other ploughmen and carters are said to have 
become higglers (mercatores Poletrie)® and a shepherd in South Benfleet, 
and two labourers in East Tilbury became shipmen “ pro maiori 


ene ue 
2 P.R.O., Ministers’ Accounts, 847/17. (Thaxted, 46-47 Edward III.). 
3 Cf. Walter of Henley’s Husbandry. 4m. 15. tim, 1. STs 
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lucro.”? At Thaxted the abnormally high daily wage for agricultural 
labourers, sometimes even 6d. a day with dinner, was probably caused 
by the competition of the very flourishing cutlery trade existing there 
at that period.2. The most interesting instance of this form of com- 
petition for labour occurred in the hundred of Dengie where six plough- 
men, one shepherd, and one common labourer from North Fambridge, 
Springfield, Purleigh, Althorne, Burnham, and Bradwell “ refused, and 
still refuse to serve anyone in the hundred of Dengie as labourers 
but left the aforesaid towns in 1388-89 to go to the water called 
‘ Walflete’’ to become ‘ draggatores de oystres’ in return for a great 
and excessive wage contrary to the Statute.’’* This reference affords 
a valuable confirmation of the prosperity of the oyster fishery in the 
Essex estuaries at this time. 

The tempting example of the high wages earned by their neigh- 
bours engaged in industry in the towns, or by their younger sons and 
brothers in the wide opportunities of casual employment afforded them, 
was not the only excuse for the increasing demands of labourers emerging 
from their former sheltered status in the manorial community. In 
those days money had seriously decreased in purchasing power. Some 
light is thrown by the 1389 inquiry on that ever elusive subject of 
the “‘ cost of living.’ Exorbitant sums had to be paid for the bare 
necessities of life. Bakers and brewers were not only breaking the 
assizes of bread and ale by using false measures but were increasing 
their prices by two- or three-fold. Ale was sold at Chelmsford at 4d. 
a gallon instead of the usual 1d. and often elsewhere the price was 3d. ;® 
wine cost 8d. instead of 6d. at Castle Hedingham and Braintree. A 
fishmonger at Newport was making gross profits by selling fish for 4s. 
after having paid only 2s. for them at the sea shore.” Several inn- 
keepers at Brentwood were accused of making a profit of 4d on every 
shilling’s-worth of food they sold.§ Clothing too was very expensive. 
Tunics cost from 8d. to rod.; a short tunic ‘“‘non duplicata’’ was 8d. at 
Waltham, a woman’s dress cost rod. (these tailors made between 
3s. 4d. and 6s. 8d. excessive profit in the year), a tunic and breeches 
(caligarum) cost 12d, while a “‘ toga cum capuchio ” was 2o0d., and at 
Little Warley a tailor charged 6d. “‘ pro factura lenius panni vocatur 
kyrtil.”° Shoemakers in this district too were making a profit of 4d. 
in every shilling,’° and elsewhere, at Ongar and Navestock, 8d. for a 
pair of shoes was often charged."t Nevertheless, neither tailors nor 
shoemakers were primarily to blame,.for the roots of the trouble went 

tm. 13: 

* Cf. Poll Tax returns, E. 171/107/49. 78 out of a total male population 
of 250 were returned as cutlers. 
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deeper. Woolmongers at Chelmsford were using false measures 
taking 16 instead of 14 lbs. to the stone or 11 instead of 9 stones to the 
Sack, paying 4 marks per sack or 2s. and over per stone;} weavers at 
Great Sampford, Billericay, Stanford, and elsewhere, were charging 6d, 
tod. and 12d., “ pro qualibet duodena panni lanei ” of 2 yard width ;? 
and fullers at Halsted demanded 4s. per cloth “ per extorsionem.”? 
Worst of all the offenders, however, were the tanners, who from all 
parts of the country were reported to be buying skins at prices ranging 
from 12d. to 20d. and selling them tanned at anything from 3s. to 8s., 
making thereby a profit of 100 per cent. or 200 per cent. on each skin. 
An offence so widespread, revealed in places so far apart as Chelmsford, 
Great Dunmow, Saffron Walden, Shenfield, Waltham, Maldon, and 
Brentwood, and affecting every member of the community, since every- 
one must have shoes of some sort, was regarded as peculiarly heinous 
and was visited with the heaviest penalties, fines of 40s. to 60s.4 

A concrete instance of the way these high prices were passed on 
from stage to stage is afforded by the Chelmsford records. Here 
certain tanners were buying raw skins at 16d., 18d., or 20d. and selling 
them again when tanned at qs. or 5s. in the Chelmsford market. Among 
those to whom they sold this expensive leather were two men, John 
Fermery and John Chenere.® A little further on, these two names 
appear on the list of offenders as shoemakers who were making profits 
of 20s. p.a. by selling shoes at excessive prices, and among the purchasers 
of these shoes was one Thomas Hostiller.© This man seems to have 
been very vociferous in his complaints about high prices, for he also 
claimed to be suffering from paying excessive prices for his food supplies 
from Nicholas Cook (‘‘ communis hostillarius”’) and from John Stal- 
worth, a cook, from bakers who defrauded him by using false 
measures, as well as from two “chaloneres.’”’ Nevertheless, in spite 
of all these complaints he himself appears as an offender in the capacity 
of an innkeeper (hostillarius) and victualler selling diverse victuals 
—i.e., wine, ale, bread, fish, hay, oats and “ horses’ bread ”’ (bran ?) 
at such prices that he made a profit of 20s. a year over a period of five 
years.’? At least he seems to have kept his head above water in the. 
rising tide of prices and to have been “‘ wise in his generation.” But 
the Justices paid scant heed to his pleas of necessity, for a fine of 2os. 
was exacted. The tanners who were so largely responsible for initiat- 
ing this race in prices were doing so well that one them could afford 
to employ men under him in the tanning trade at regular yearly wages 
ranging from 33s. 4d. and dinner, down to Ios. without food—yet 
even this last wage was considered above the legal rate.® 
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This evidence of the increased prices of food and clothing adds 
significance to the insistence of the majority of workers upon getting 
their food as well as a monetary wage included in the terms of employ- 
ment. Sometimes it is only the middle-day meal (prandium) which is 
specified, but the use of the term “cibum”’ in some instances may have 
implied two meals a day. In normal times before the recent upheavals 
it appears to have been rare for daily labourers to have received a 
meal as part of their wage, though an alternative rate admitting the 
possibility was often stated in which it was reckoned that the cost to 
the employer was 14d. a day per head. The permanent manorial 
servants received in addition to their small monetary wage a weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly corn allowance according to their status. A 
carter or a ploughman usually was given a quarter of wheat every 
12 weeks—i.e., 44 quarters in the year. This would have been equiva- 
lent to anything from 12s. to 30s. according to the price of wheat 
and must have been a considerable assistance towards the maintenance 
of the family. A quarter of wheat was calculated to provide 120 
(4 Ib. 2?) loaves of bread,’ so that ten a week must have provided for 
most of the needs of the household in that way. Under the new arrange- 
ment no bread would have been available for the labourer’s family, 
but he himself would receive one or possibly two full meals every 
day at the employer’s expense. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that with the increased demand for casual labour and the growth of 
industry in the towns and villages probably more members of the house- 
hold could become wage-earners, and their joint contributions to 
to the family budget would more than compensate for the loss of the 
former supply of bread. Harvest workers, on the other hand, had 
always been fed “at the lord’s table,’ and manorial accounts give 
some idea of the sort of meal which was provided. The Waltham 
custumal of Edward III.’s reign? laid down that a boon worker could 
expect for his midday meal “ sufficient bread and ale and ‘ potagium ’ 
and a dish (ferculum) of beef and a dish of either pork or mutton 
(multonis?) or a dish of fish and five herrings (all this to be divided 
between himself and one other—an instance of medieval manorial 
domestic economy !). In the evening the two of them could sup off 
“ sufficient bread and ale and four herrings or milk and cheese.”’ No 
doubt the harvest meals were of a rather lavish nature, but even 
allowing for this, the burden of providing food for their workers 
must have been a very heavy one for the employers when the price of 
victuals was increasing so enormously, and a calculation of 14d. cost 
per head would have been quite inadequate. It is, in fact, more than 


1 Cf. Corn Account at Bardfield, 14-15 Edward III. (M.A. 836/9.) 
* Waltham Custumal, B.M. Cott., xiii. (5). 
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likely that the custom of providing food for their workers was adopted 
by the new type of employer as a method of attracting labourers into 
their service without committing too glaring a breach of the statutory 
regulations. Certainly in the Chafford district, where wages of 26s. 8d. 
and a quarter of wheat every 12 weeks, and 26s. 8d. and a midday meal 
were simultanously being paid to carters by different employers, it 
was the employer who gave the latter type of payment who was 
the more popular, for one man is expressly stated to have left the 
service of the one to enter that of the latter. Moreover, the case of 
Walter Arderne of Great Easton, quoted above, proves that the 
provision of food was considered at least an adequate alternative to 
the former allowance of corn and clothing and remission of ploughing 
services. 

Nevertheless, whether employers tried to conceal excessive pay- 
ments or not, it was impossible for them altogether to resist the steady 
trend towards higher wages. The labourers themselves could not 
altogether be blamed, for they were the first to suffer from the increasing 
cost of the necessities of life, and the higher wages which were being 
paid all round them in the town and village industries presented an 
irresistible temptation to improve their own conditions. The whole 
story may be read in one of the entries in the bailiff’s account of lease- 
holders at Bardfield, in 1387,2 which noted that “8s. was paid in rent 
by William Carter for the tenement of two cotlands recently held by 
the said William which had been taken into the lord’s hand owing to 
the poverty of William and were now leased to him for life.” Labourers 
could no longer afford to spend the greater part of their time in finan- 
cially unremunerative customary services while freer members of the 
community were becoming rapidly richer and thereby forcing up the 
general standard of living. The situation was recognized even in 
manors where the outward semblance of the old order was preserved. 
A comparison with the rates paid over the period of fifty years before 
this last enforcement of the Statute,? fragmentary though the evidence 
necessarily is, reveals a steady rise in wages which proves that the 
offences recorded in 1389 did really represent recent developments 
and were not merely exceptional abnormalities. The rate of 8d. an 
acre for mowing, recorded in the Ongar district,‘ is paralleled by a 
’ similar amount paid at Eastwood in 1367-68, and at Boreham in 1378- 
479, while 7d. an acre was given at Hutton in 1367 and was still being 
paid at that rate in 1388-89. 5d. or 6d. seems to have been the usual 
rate at an earlier date (both before and after the Black Death period}, 


tia 22 2 P.R.O., M.A. 836/13. Bardfield, 11-12 Richard II. 
3 Appendix B. The following comparisons of wage rates are all drawn from 
the tables given in Appendices A and B. ie Ga he 
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but the statutory 5d. was obviously out of the question by 1389. For 
reaping an acre of wheat, 4d. had been quite a usual payment and 
corresponded to the 2d. or 3d. laid down by the Statute of 25 Edward 
III. (4d. an acre was considered a normal day’s work for one man), 
but 6d. an acre (and 5d. for oats) was paid at Hutton from 1366 on- 
wards, as well as at Boreham, though even this was not quite the equiva- 
lent of a daily wage of 4d. with dinner which was being exacted at 
Tilbury, Rainham, Upminster, Layer Breton, and elsewhere. At 
Tilbury, in Hinckford hundred, the jurors expressly stated that the 
reapers used only to have 2d. a day (without food)! which is one of the 
few instances of a direct comparison between the rate paid and that 
considered normal. The ordinary payment for threshing had not 
risen above 3d. for a quarter of wheat at Boreham, in 1378-79, in com- 
parison with the statutory rate of 2}d., but 4d. (and 24d. for oats) 
had been given at Hutton in 1366-67, which was the rate complained of 
at Dounton in 1389, while the 5d. for a quarter of wheat and 3d. for 
oats demanded at Burstead was certainly exceptional. The average 
wage of 4d. and a midday meal for harvest work obviously pressed very 
hardly on the employers (since this is one of the most frequent com- 
plaints) for not only would any shortage of labour be most apparent in 
the harvest season, but then least of any time could they afford to 
bargain with the labourers. 

Similarly, the necessity for ploughing at certain definite seasons 
made employers more particularly anxious to retain ploughmen in 
their service on fixed terms of employment, and this would explain 
the high wages which ploughmen almost more than any other agri- 
cultural labourers could exact. Strangely enough the Statute only 
entitled a driver of a plough to 7s. a year (without clothing or “ cour- 
tesy ’’) probably because it was assumed that most of the ploughing 
would be done by the customary services of the tenants. Even when 
this was performed by one of the “ famuli” the remuneration had 
formerly been chiefly in the nature of a corn allowance (1 quarter every 
twelve weeks or 3 bushels a month) with perhaps a small sum of money 
inaddition. At Finchingfield, in 1354-55, 6s. 4d. was paid to the plough- 
man and at Hutton in the same year 5s. 6d. By 1389, at Hutton, this 
amount had been increased to 13s. 4d. with the same corn allowance. 
Even the jurors at the inquiry considered that 10s. a year was the 
normal rate, for at Orsett one ploughman who had been receiving 
26s. 4d. and dinner every year for three years was said to have taken 
“by extortion’ 16s. each year, and another who had been getting 
20s. and dinner “ took by extortion ros. in the year.” But even if 
Ios. a year was considered a reasonable wage instead of the statutory 
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78., this cannot explain the wage of 52s. a year with food which was 
being paid at Great Dunmow,! nor the very frequent rate of 26s. 8d. 
with food which was being given in many other districts. On the 
other hand, ros. a year with one meal a day was considered excessive 
at Widdington.2 Such variations in the yearly wage which could be 
obtained must have been dependent on the amount of work needing 
to be done and the conditions of the local labour market, which would 
determine the employer as to the amount to which he would be pre- 
pared to go in order to ensure having the work done at the proper time. 
The employment of carters was probably regulated by like conditions, 
for a similar rise is observable in the Hutton accounts and in the same 
way an instance of a wage of 52s. a year with one meal a day was 
recorded at Walden.? Shepherds were allowed by the Statute ros. 
without food or “‘ courtesy,” yet at Dunton a shepherd who was getting 
20s. and dinner was adjudged to have taken 8s. in excess.* Instances 
such as these show that the presenting juries were sometimes not merely 
bearing in mind the terms of the Statute, but were allowing in some 
small degree for the general rise which had been taking place so per- 
sistently, though the Statute professed to establish a maximum limit. 
On the other hand, it may be guessed that in condemning daily rates 
of wages they were frequently uncertain as to the exact legal limit, 
for the amounts stated to have been taken in excess range from 2s. 
to 20s. for daily labourers, yet always in such suspiciously round 
sums as to make it clear that no very exact investigation had been 
made. 

As with the daily agricultural labourers, so with the rural artisans, 
the insistence of carpenters, tilers, thatchers, and others upon having 
a midday meal in addition to their wage probably formed a large part 
of the grievance of employers at the time of the 1389 inquiry. The 
rates of 3d. or 4d..(even 2d. and 24d. are put forward as excessive) 
for carpenters are hardly above the rates laid down in 34 Edward III., 
but all were to have a meal in addition, and this must have been the 
real trouble. Tilers at Nazeing and at Moreton demanded 6d. and 
food as a daily wage for a man and his servant? (instead of the statutory 
rate of 44d. for the two), and single workers at Maldon were exacting 
4d. and a meal. At Eastwood, in 1372, carpenters were being paid 
5d. and 4d. and a tiler 5d. (not including food), so that such rates were 
probably coming to be recognized as unavoidable. The only way the 
employers could overcome the difficulty, and at the same time perhaps 
hope to avoid a definite breach of the Statute if they were forced to 
pay higher rates in spite of themselves, was to stipulate for the necessary 

Mesnele. Ye i 08 PS 3m. 0, 
Susly icy Se iilegelae 
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work to be done for a lump sum, as for instance, 60s. for the work of 
repairing the grange, or 8s. for thatching the “ schepyn,” entries 
which appear among the later accounts at Hutton (1379 and 1389). 
At Shenfield an employer had even resorted to the unusual ex- 
pedient of hiring a carpenter by the year for 5 marks (£3 6s. 8d.) and 
dinner.* 

An important point, moreover, emerges from this detailed com- 
parison of the wages stated to have been received by the offenders 
presented before the Justices in 1389, with those which are discovered 
to have been paid in preceding years in normally organized manors and 
with those prescribed by the successive Statutes of Labourers. In 
every species of employment wages had stealthily diverged from the 
statutory requirements, but whereas rates of daily wages as revealed 
by the 1389 inquiry can usually be paralleled in the contemporary 
manorial accounts, nothing in any way similar to the astonishingly 
large sums given on terms of yearly employment in various occupations 
can be found. Who were the employers and who were the labourers 
who were giving and receiving these wages ? The suggestion immedi- 
ately occurs that the employers belonged to that new class of landlords 
who were arising out of the ruins of the old manorial organization, the 
leaseholders who were taking over not only the villein tenants but also 
the demesne on terms of a monetary rent.2_ The older lords might 
unwillingly be forced to pay the prevailing high rates for casual daily 
labour, and it was this sort of work which reacted to and profited from 
the economic disturbances of the middle of the century most quickly.® 
But to forego the old customary services of the regular manorial 
servants and hire them at high monetary wages needed a fundamental 
reorganization of the whole manorial system which was beyond the 
power of most of the old-established landowners. Their only resort 
was to realize their capital as soon as possible by leasing their land at 
money rents. The new leaseholders who entered upon a profitable 
heritage at a period of rising prices would not only be the more able 
and willing to engage annual labourers at a high level of wages but 
would certainly not be under any necessity to keep the careful accounts 
traditional in the ancient manorial organization. 

This supposition accounts for the unfortunate dearth of contem- 
porary material to throw light upon the status of the offending 
labourers in 1389. Only in the manors of Thaxted, Dunmow, and 

SI LAs 

# Cf. Lapete “Note on the Statutes of Labourers with regard to the Win- 
chester Estates,’ where similar conclusions are reached as to the probability 


of the high wages being paid by leaseholders (Economic History REVIEW 
October 1932.) , 


8 Cf. the rates of wages 1349-59 quoted in Putnam, op. cit., Pp. 89-02. 
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Bardfield,1 parts of the ancient honour of Clare, are any helpful 
accounts available, but the evidence they afford is significant. In all 
three manors a large increase in the number of leaseholdings took place 
in the later part of Edward III.’s reign and the beginning of Richard II.’s 
(and in Bardfield this is specifically said to have been due to the effects 
of two visitations of the plague). But while Thaxted and Dunmow 
produced a very heavy toll of offenders not a single case is reported in 
Bardfield. At Dunmow the assumption made above that the lease- 
holders were the employers giving the highest wages is borne out by the 
identification of four names of employers specified in the inquiry as 
those of leaseholders mentioned in the bailiff’s accounts. At Thaxted 
no labour had been employed at all on the demesne in recent years, 
and therefore the wages cannot well have been given by any other 
than the leaseholders though no names of employers are mentioned. 
Moreover, a fragmentary record of an effort to enforce the Statute 
in the north-east corner of Essex in 1378 and 1379? showed that 
many men who had been receiving illegally high wages in those years 
were still doing so in 1389, indicating that the evil was a deep-seated 
one not easily eradicated. What is not clear, however, is the reason 
for the preponderant numbers of offenders in this district at the time 
of the two inquiries. But a suggestion is afforded by the manorial 
accounts, which show that most of the leases in the Thaxted estate 
were for a term of nine years, and this term would be due to expire 
in 1381 and being then apparently renewed would probably expire 
again in 1390. A significant connection might well lie between these 
dates and the dates of the two inquiries. That the bailiff of the manor 
was taking an active part in the promotion of the investigation is 
indicated by the fact that his name appears as one of the sureties for 
nearly all the fines exacted from the Thaxted labourers in 1389. It 
may well be that his motive for vigorously encouraging efforts to 
reduce wages in the locality was in order to enable the lord of the manor 
once more to take over the cultivation of the demesne on the next 
expiry of the leases. Conditions in Dunmow, too, suggest a similar 


1 For references to these three manors: 
P.R.O., M.A. 847/17, Thaxted, 46-47 Ed. ITI. 
847/18, Thaxted, 48-49 Ed. III. 
847/19, Thaxted, 3-4 Ric. IT. 


M.A. 840/14, Dunmow, 25-26 Ed. III. 
Duchy of Lancaster, 42/807, Dunmow, 4-5 Ric. II. 


M.A. 836/8-10, Bardfield, 14-17 Ed. III. 
836/12, Bardfield, 22 Ed. III. 
836/13, Bardfield, 11-12 Ric. II. 


2 P.R.O., Anc. Indictments, K.B. 9/23. 
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explanation. New light is therefore thrown upon the process of the 
break-up of the manor if the lords are seen to be fighting an unequal 
battle against the economic tendencies of the day instead of allowing a 
process of drift and decay through carelessness and neglect. 

Even the absence of recorded offences against the Statute in 
Bardfield may be interpreted to support this theory. The few rates 
of wages which are revealed in the contemporary account show a 
decided increase over the statutory limit and certainly in the surround- 
ing district high wages were being paid. It is hardly likely, therefore, 
that no offenders could have been produced. But only a year or two 
before, the demesne had been satisfactorily leased, together with all 
profits and most responsibilities, to a single tenant in return for a 
money rent of £16 13s. 4d. which was about equivalent to the former 
normal annual profit drawn from the manor. Presumably, the bailiff 
was disinclined to upset so convenient an arrangement by interfering 
in the conditions of wage-paying prevailing among the leaseholders. 
Motives in Thaxted and in Bardfield would therefore be diametrically 
opposite, and the result is apparent in the numbers of offenders shown 
up before the Justices. 

Some such explanation probably underlies the very curious dis- 
tribution of the cases of offence against the Statute. Eight hundred 
men who were receiving illegally high wages is not a large number for 
a county the size of Essex, and yet the offenders are not exclusively 
concentrated in a few areas where dissolution of the old order of society 
might have been assumed to have undermined all normal regulations. 
Here and there all over the county men are reported to have been taking 
wages double or treble the statutory maximum and making huge profits 
on all trade transactions. In view of the evidence that a steady rise in 
wages can be observed even in manors where a fairly consistent control 
was maintained it is unthinkable that the few individuals who were 
presented before the Justices in 1389 were the only offenders against 
the law. Not the offence but the motive to show it up was the 
uncertain factor. Employers giving the high wages were offenders 
equally with labourers who received them, and men who were reported 
to have enticed labourers out of the service of others into their own were 

1 The predominatingly agricultural character of the offences revealed by 
the inquiry is clearly shown, and it is worth while to emphasize this in view of 
the theory which has been held that the Statutes of Labourers were used chiefly 
as a means of keeping a check on newly developing industries which had neither 
manorial nor craft gild regulations to control them. At least, this was not so 
at this time in Essex, when, for example, not a single worker in the flourishing 
cutlery trade of Thaxted is mentioned. This would have been just one of those 


trades which might have required some such form of regulation, specially in 


view of the effect which it appears to have had in forcing up agricultural wages 
in the district. 
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unlikely to be willing to reveal the details of the rates of wages they 
were paying. Only where there was some local authority with an 
active interest in reducing the wages was the inquiry likely to be vigor- 
ously prosecuted. This condition would be fulfilled if and where the 
lord of the manor was anxious to reclaim the cultivation of his land 
into his own hands. During the past half-century the former villeins, 
emerging into the classes of leaseholders and wage-paid labourers, had 
established themselves as an integral part of the economic system. 
But as the value of the land itself slowly rose to the new level, the 
profits from it would be more easily available and the new rate of 
wages could more easily be paid. Sometimes, therefore, as at Thaxted, 
the former lords may have wished to reclaim their land if only wages 
could be brought down just a little to enable them to bridge over the 
interval. At such a point the machinery of the Statutes of Labourers 
afforded a very tempting weapon. Yet on the whole the comparative 
paucity yet universal distribution of cases of offence throughout the 
county indicate that the majority of the community was attaining an 
equilibrium on the new economic level. The sanction for the stabilization 
of conditions on this level was the mandate to the Justices of the Peace 
in 1390 allowing them discretion in the regulation of wages and prices. 

It is no wonder that men were bewildered by the rapid economic 
expansion of the middle of the fourteenth century. So many factors 
contributed to the general result that it was hard to distinguish the 
true causes. The scourge of the Black Death was the most obvious 
disturbance and men seized upon it as the origin of all their mis- 
fortunes. Yet the consequences of the policy pursued in the reign 
of Edward III. contributed greatly to the dissolution of the old order. 
Not only the impulse which he gave to the cloth industry, and the 
‘free trade” policy of a considerable part of his reign, but his wars 
and in particular his negotiations with Italian bankers and the final 
repudiation of their loans necessitated and encouraged the creation 
of a money economy on a wholly unprecedented scale. A rise in 
prices was therefore almost inevitable, but the coincidence that several 
outbreaks of the plague occurred in England during the same period 
accounts for the fact that wages for once kept pace with prices, and 
therefore, unlike the effects of most periods of economic expansion, the 
class to suffer was not the working classes but the landowners, who 
were committed too inextricably to the old order. Whether the 
labourers who in these circumstances were encouraged to emerge from 
_the sheltered manorial community did not ultimately suffer for the 
self-reliant but legally unrecognized method of their emergence is 


another question. 
Nora KENYON. 
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* Labourer’s occupation described as tenens caruce, 


APPENDIX A—I. AGRICULTURAL 
Common LaBourgrs. PLouGH 
Employed by the Day. Employed by the Year. 
— Terms. 
etd Harvest. Place. | Excess.| Fine. Terms. Place. |Excess.| Fine. ) 
3d. & dinner |4d. & dinner |Navestock 38. 4d./20s. & food &|North Weald 3s. 4d.|\26s. 8d. & dinner 
clothing jd aluigelin' ts nasi .—— &r 
d. througho|ut the yr. (1yr.)| Chigwell zos. & fo agdalen Laver new ic 
: : ere ee clothing 13s. 4d. & dinner 
2d. & dinner Little Laver 38. 4d.!20s. & all ex-|Great Sampford 16s. & dinner & r 
penses : new tunic 
2d. & dinner |4d. & dinner |Ashdon 5s. 2s. |30s.&dinner /Margarettin, ing | 2s. |/52s. & dinner 
2d. & dinner |4d. & dinner|Sampford 2s. |3s. 4d.)26s. 8d. & dinner|Hanningfiel / 2s. ||4os. & dinner 
(2 yrs.) : 23s.& dinner & 3 
2d. or 3d. &/4d. & dinner |Fingrith 20s. |38. 4d./33s. 4d. & dinner| Writtle days re 
dinner 24s. & dinner &| | 
2d. & dinner |4d. & dinner |Dunmow 2s. |38. 4d.|24s. 6d. & food & Great Dunmow clothing (2 yrs.)| | 
clothing 24s. & dinner 
2d. & dinner |4d.-6d. & din-|Thaxted 6s. 8d.|26s. 8d. & food |Good Easter tos. & dinner 
ner 18s. & dinner & 
2d. & dinner |4d.-5d. & din-|Elmdon 2s. |30s. & food High Easter 4 ac. ploughingt 
’ ner (2 yrs.) 26s. 8d. & x qr. 
4d. with food &| Arkesden 12d. 13s. 4d. & food &|Shellow wheat per 12 
drink (2 yrs.) clothing wks. & 1‘‘toga’’* 
44. with food &|Arkesden 2s. 2s. |26s. 8d. & dinner| Little Dunmow 2s. |l26s. 4d. & dinner 
ig i (2 yrs.) (3 ey 
4d. with food &|Arkesden 3s. 4d. 30s. & dinner Great Canfield 2os. & dinner 
ae Py yrs.) 4d. & dinner per 
2d. & dinner Springwell 2s. 24S. Debden day (2 yrs.) 
2d. with folod & Sink Elsenham 2s. 2s. |16s. & dinner Debden & dinner per 
4d. & din|ner (2 yrs.) |Wenden 2s. 2s. |13s. 4d. (for|/Walden 6s. 8d. 4 day 
yr.) 26s. 8d. & dinner; 
4d. per |day (2 yrs.) [Stansted 6s. 8d. 2os. & dinner East Horndon tos. |3S. 4d.|20s, & 1 qr. wheat 
d. & din|ner 4 yrs.) Wicking 20s. 2s. |16s, & dinner Laindon 6s 2s. || per 12 wks, 
2d, & dinner |4d. & dinner |Orsett 6s. 8d.| 2s. |40s.&1r“‘roba” |Halstead 26s. 8d., 1 qr. 
2d.&food j|4d.&dinner |East Tilbury 3s. 4d. 26s. (& dinner?)|Markstey 20S, wheat per 12 
: (2 yrs.) wks. & 4 dayst 
2d. & |dinner East Horndon tos. |3s. 4d.|26s. 8d. & dinner| Brentwood plougiing (2yrs)} 
2d. & dinner |4d. & dinner |Little Burstead| ros. |3s. 4d.|20s. (2 yrs.) Clavering 20s, |38. 4d.jizos. & dinner | 
6d. pran-|Shenfield 6s. 8d. |6s. 8d./20s. & metecorn |Hatfield 2s. . & dinner 
dium Peverel 26s. 8d. & cloth- 
2d, &food {4d. an food (2|Chingford 3s. 4d. ing & ae 
2 yrs 
d. & din oe (5 yrs.) Colchester roos. 2s Serviens. of, be . aisoad per| 
44d. & din|ner ‘s yrs.) Colchester 40S. 
3d. & dinner un Fad ler ae Maldon 40s. 30s. &dinner {Great Baddow 6s. 8d, bn "y dine 
3 
4d. & dinjner (4 yrs. Colne 14s. 4d. 20s, &dinner |Great Baddow 3s. 4d 
2d. & dinjner (3 ee Rainham 40s. 30s. & dinner Great Waltham 
2d, & dinjner (4 yrs. Childerditch 40s. |3s. qd.|4os. & dinner &/Great Waltham 
I new tunic & 
pasture for one 
cow 
3d. & food =| 4d. ‘ food (2|Hatfield Heath 2s. |20s. Woodham 2s. 
A hex A Ferrers 
ad. & food &/ drink (2 yrs.) |Clavering 26s, 8d./3s. 4d. — an food &/White Roding 
clo 
13d. wi|th dinner East Mersea 20s. & food Thaxted 
2d. |& food Great Braxted 2s. |r2s, & dinner &/Widdington 2s. 
? . x clothing (2 yrs.) 
ad. with food | & drink (2 yrs.)/Witham 2s. |ros.&dinner — | Widdington 2s. 
4d. & food Fairsted 16s. South Benfleet 2s. 
338. 4d. Upminster 6s. 8d. 
20s. (2 yrs.) Clavering 20s, |3s. qd. 


t This probably means remission of ploughing services. 
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12d, 
6d. 


2s. 


10s. 


50s. 


Ios 


2s. 


-ABOURERS. 
AN. CARTER, HARVEST WORKERS, 
Place. Excess.| Fine. Terms. Place. Excess.| Fine. Terms. Place. 
stock 3s. 4d.||2os. & all ex-|Great Sampford) 38. 4d. 
Runwell 2s. penses Mowing. 
. 26s. 8d.& dinner} Stock 6s. 8d. 
fingrith as. ||26s. 8d. & din-|Chelmsford 8d. per ac, Theydon Garnon 
‘ingrith 3s. 4d.|| ner 8d. per ac. Ongar 
% 26s. 8d. & food|Great Dunmow 138.4d.|/5d. & dinner|Wigborough 
sreat Dunmow & clothing per day 
sreat Dunmow 2d. & dinner|Thaxted as. ||4d. & dinner|East Mersea 
sreat Dunmow 6s. 8d.|| per day in per day 
winter,  4d.- 8d per ac. |Witham 
creat Dunmow 6s. 8d. || 6d. & dinner (‘‘ Haline ”’) 
per day in 
EImdon 2s. harvest 
Widdington 2s. |j20s, & food Thaxted 2s. 
Wimbish 30s. & food Thaxted 2s. Reaping. 
52s. & dinner |Walden 
Newport 3s. 4d. ||4os. & dinner &/ Newport 7d. per ac. Theydon Garnon 
I pair of shoes 2os, || Corn 
20S., 4 qr. ‘‘ mil-|Chingford 4d. & dinner|Arkesden 
Orsett 16s. 2s, || necorn’”’ & din- per day 
ners 5d. per day |Springwell 
Orsett tos. as. ||26s. 6d. & x qr.|/Upminster 4d. & dinner) Tilbury 
Laindon wheat per 12 per day 
é wks. (2 yrs.) 4d. & dinner| Rainham 
Laindon Tos. 2s. ||26s. 8d. & din-|Aveley 2s. || per day 
ner '4d. perday _‘| Aveley 
Havering 2s. ||20s. & food |Aveley as, ||4d. & dinner) North Woking 
Upminster Ios, per day 
4d. & food &|Clavering 
Upminster 138, 4d. drink 
: SHEPHERD, 
20S. Walden 6s. 8d. Threshing. 
Rainham as, |lzos. & ‘‘cur-|South Benfleet 
Warley 2s. tesye’”’ 2d. per qr.|Great Sampford 
Sheering 2os. & dinner |Dunton 8s. wheat &beans 
zos. & dinner,Stanford 5d. per qr.|Burstead 
& common | wheat 
Salcott 2s. pasture for 3d. per qr. 
12 cattle oa 
Great Birch zos. & dinner |Aveley 2s. \|4d. per  qr.|Orsett 
wheat 
4d. & dinner|/Dunton 
per qr. 
4d. & dinner| Coggeshall 
per day (2 
yrs). 


Excess. 


40S. 


* 


ros, 


20S. 


20s. 


Fine. 


2s. 


2s. 
2s. 


2s. 


2s. 
2s. 


3s. 4d. 


3s. 4d. 


13s. 4d, 
3s. 4d. 
58. 


¢ But not considered sufficient and so employment abandoned. 


§ Demanded, but not conceded, . 


shilling on sale of 
victuals, hay, oats, 
etc. (2 yrs.) 
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APPENDIX A—II. 
CARPENTER. TILER. 
Terms. Place. Excess.| Fine. Terms. Place. ‘Excess. Fine. 
23d. & dinner Steeple Bumpstead| 2s. 6d. & Pee’ (with Morton | 
servan 
2d. or 3d. & dinner Margaretting 2os. |6s. 8d.| 6d. (3 yrs.) | Great 2os. |38. 4d. 
yrs.) . Sampford| 
3d. & food (2 yrs.) |High Easter 2s. 2s. |3d. & dinner (3 yrs.) |Thaxted | ros. 
3d. & dinner ‘‘every Debden tos. |6s. 8d.) 6d & food (2 yrs.) | Walden 208. 
working day for 2| 7d. ; Nazeing | 
2yrs.”’ 4d. & dinner (2 yrs.) | Braintree | tos. 
3d. & dinner (3 yrs.) Newport toos, | 20s. | 4d. & dinner | Maldon 6s. 8d. 3s. 4d. 
18d. & dinner per Newport 6s. sd.|3s. 4d.| 4d. & dinner (3 yrs.) Coggeshall 3s. 4d. 3s. 4d. 
week (5 yrs.) 11d. & dinner per Warley | gos. (38. 4d. 
3d. & dinner every Ramsden 3s. 4d.\4s. 4d.! week (3 yrs.) 
working day (2 yrs.) 
£3 13s. 4d. & dinner Shenfield 6s. 8d. 
a, 
a & dinner iE yrs.) Shenfield Ios. 
- 4d. & dinner (2 yrs.) Waltham 3s. 4d.}3s. 4d. 
2zod. & dinner per East Donyland 6s. 8d. 
week 
2s. & dinner per Layer dela Haye 6s.8d. 
week 
APPENDIX A—III. 
VICTUALLERS: Cost oF Foop anp DrinK. 
BAKER. Gallon of ale 3d. = Ongar | 
26s. 8d. & food &|Navestock 2s. —— = tee (in-| Kelvedon 
A stead of rd. 
Storing P-s. Gallon of ale 4d. (6 Chelmsford’ tos. |3s. 4d. 
yrs.) 
Bread sold by false Chelmsford ros. |3s. 4d. 
BREWER. weights (5 yrs.) / 
30s. & food & cloth-/Thaxted Assize of bread broker|Stanford _ 6s. 8d. 
ing p.a. | continuously 
2os. & food & cloth-, Thaxted Fish bought at, 2s. at) Newport 3s. 4d. 
ing p.a. sea-shore sold for 4s. 
Sale of putrid & rot-|Newport 
. ten meat 
MALTMENGER, Gallon of wine 8d.|Braintree 6s. 8d. 
26s, 8d. & food & Theydon Garnon 3s. 4d. (instead of at 6d.) 
clothing p.a. 
INNKEEPER, 
Sale of wine, ale, Chelmsford 2os. | 20s. 
bread, hay, oats & 
bran at excessive 
prices (4 yrs.) 
Profit of 4d. in the) Brentwood 


Terms. 


3d. & dinner (2 yrs.) 
3d. & food & drink 

|4d. & dinner (2 yrs.) 
4d, & dinner (2 yrs.) 

3d, & dinner 

14d. with food & drink 
in winter (2 yrs.) 

2d. with food & drink 
in summer (2 yrs.) 

4d. & all expenses 

4d, & all expenses 


Woo 
By woolat 4 marks per 
sack by false « 


Measures 16 Ibs. to 
stone (5 yrs.) 

Buys wool at 2s. per 
stone & by false 
scales, rr instead 9. 
stones to the sagt | 
(2 yrs.) 


WExw 

Charges 6d. for ‘‘ duo-| - 

dena ”’ of wool cloth): 
of } width (2 yrs.) 

Charges 12d. for ditto}: 


2 yrs.) , 
Charges 12d. for ditto!’ 


2 yrs. 
dune tod. for ditto} : 
(2 yrs.) 


Fut) 


48. per cloth 
48. per cloth 


* Not clear whether this sum is profit per skin or per year. Probably the former, 
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I; “draggatores de oystres,” 6*?! 
g(* venatores) > unspecified, 29. 


*Shep. Lab . 
Famed ia Minar 


ANALYSIS OF OCCUPA 
I. Agricultural Labourers: Common labourers by the day, 340 -+ 8*?- | r#8he 
12; ploughmen, 75 (-—2ot)+1{; carters, 12 + r*Serviens +1}, It; shepherds, 5+ rt, 
II. Carpenters, 51; tilers, 18; thatchers, 13; tanners, 35+1}; smiths, 2+-1' plasterers, 
III. Bakers, 8+-1*"; brewers, 26; maltmengers, 2*?-; hostlers (innkeepers), 21; 


woolmongers, 4; weavers, 7-+2{; 


* Recently become so. Letters beside indicate former occupation. 
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SANS. 
CHER. TANNER. MISCELLANEOUS, 
5 B R Sells Ti 
Place. |Excess.| Fine. ‘Shins vy rc epi Place. | Excess.| Fine. Terms. Place. |Excess.| Fine. 
Widdington |3s. 4d. ; 
area 38. 4! 2s. pew 18d. ae 5s. (5|Chelmsford|26s. 8d.| 20s. Sonsiarsy 
Ramsden 6s. 8d.| 2s. | 20d. or 2s. 3S. or 4S. Canfield 3s. 4d.| 4os.|‘‘Pro arte sua|Orsett 3s. 4d. 
Ramsden 2S. |38. 4d.| 20d. or 2s. 38. or 4S. (2|Walden 3s. 4d.| 20s.| facienda exces- 
_Aveley 30S. |3s. 4d. yrs.) sive et per ex- 
len 6s. 8d.)3s. 4d.| 18d. 3S. OF 5S. Walden 20s, | 20s. | torsionem’’ ros. 
14d., 16d., 20d./3s. 4d. or 4s.|Shenfield Ios. Ios. |25S. tr qr.|Upminster 
or 2s. (3 yrs.) wheat per 10 
16d, and 18d, |4s., 5s., 6s., |Maldon 3s. 4d.*/6s. 8d.| weeks. 
Oakley 8d. (3 yrs.) 
Ramsey 6s, 8d.] 2s. |1red.,16d.,18d./4s., 6s., 8s. |(Chafford) | roos. |6s. 8d. 
(3 yrs.) PLASTERER. 
4d. & dinner per| Maldon 20S. 
day (2 yrs.) 
Wages of Employees.t 
33s. 4d. & dinner p.a. Stock 6s. 8d. WHITTAWYER. 
zos. & dinner p.a. Stock 3s. 4d./1od.,12d. or r4d.,)|Waltham r2d, 
IOs. p.a. Stock for _ bleaching 
zos, 8d. & dinner p.a. Fingrith tos. | (dealbare) horse 
‘ hides 
MONGER. SHOEMAKER, 
Chelmsford 4os. |Charges 8d. per pr. of shoes |Ongar 6s. 8d. 
Charges 8d. per pr. of shoes | Navestock 6s. 8d. 
> Charges 4d, per pr. of shoes|Sampford 2os. |3s. 4d. 
(3 yrs. 
Chelmsford Makes profit of 4d. in every| Warley 40s. |6s. 8d. 
shilling (4 yrs.) 
TAILOR. 
Charges 8d. for a_ tunic|Ashdon 3s. 4d. 
(7 yrs.) Eater 
VER. Charges excessive prices Great Dun-| 2s. 2s. 
Great Samp- s. 2s Saat 
ord bs * |ad. & food per day (2 yrs.) |Debden 2s. 
tod. for making tunic (5|Billericay 3s. 4d. 
yrs.) : 
Stanford r2d. for tunic & pr. of|Billericay 2s. 
breeches (5 yrs.) 
Shenfield 3s. 4d./6s. 8d. rod. for making tunic : ponies 3s. 4d. 
tantord as ga, 44: ath Peee tunic ‘ non-|Chingfor 6s. 8d. 
tod. for woman’s tunic|Chingford | 3s, 4d. 
“non-duplicata ”’ 
zod. for ‘‘toga cum capu-|Waltham | 6s. 8d. 
chio”’ (3 yrs.) 
BER 6d. for ee a ‘‘ Kyrtil”’|Warley 6s. 8d, 
Bocking 6s. 8d.|_ cloth 
Halstead 3s. 4d. 


{ Allemployed by the big Chelmsford tanners. 


TIONS OF OFFENDERS 
erg ees) pT labourers by the year, 16-+5'’+1 (4 year); ‘‘serviens,”’ 


Zo); mowers, 10--I 


+. 
+? 


reapers, 31-+1o{; threshers 3--1***",+ 31. 


I; whittawyers, I; sawyers, 2; shipmen, I-+-1**"*--+-3*"™»; timber merchants, 2. 


higglers of poultry, 


4--1*0=r nd PL > cooks, 1; fishmongers, 2; chaloneres, 2; butcher, 


fullers, 3; shoemakers, 10; tailors, 29; furriers, 2 ; * vagrants, *) 1°"? peo 


+ Used to be. 


t Also a day labourer. 


Letters beside indicate former occupation. 
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APPENDIX B—I. 


These examples are taken from the following documents in the Public Record Office : 


ANNUAL | 
Bardfield, Minister’s Accounts, 


842/21; Hutton, Minister’s Accounts, 844/23-31; Eastwood, Minister’s Accounts, 840/22-35; Thaxted, Minister’s Accounts, 


Date. Place. Bailiff. Ploughman. Carter. Cowherd. 
1340-1 |14-15 Ed. III./Bardfield 138. ant per| 1 qr. per 12 wks. I qr. per 12 wks, |4s.+1 qr. per 12 wks. . 
Ww 
1346-7 |20-21 Ed. III.|Barstable I qr. per 12 wks. |5s.+1 qr. per 12 wks.|4s.+1 qr. per 16 wks. . 
1347-8 |21-22 Ed. III.|Feering 13S. sat f A per 38. I qr. per 16 wks. 
1347-8 |21-22 Ed. III.|Bardfield Bt PY: Cae | 1 ac. wheat, 1 ac. oats’ 4s. 
1351-2 |25-26 Ed. III..Dunmow 6s. 8d. rE — per/3s. p.a. ~ ae per 12/4S.+1 qr. per 12 wks.|5s.+1 qr. per 12 wks. 
1353-4 |27-28 Ed. III.)Finchingfield oi 5s.-++I qr. per 12 wks.|5s.+1 qr. per 12 wks. 
1353-4 |27-28 Ed. III./Hutton 6s. 8d. + bol per|5s. 6d. be 3 bushels per aa 6d. + i 6s. 
wk. perm 
1358-9 |32-33 Ed.III. |Hutton 58. 6d.+3 — per 6s. 
mth. 
1360-1 |34-35 Ed. III.|Eastwood tos. 8d.+2qrs. |10 bushels per 12 wks. 
1363-4 |37-38 Ed. III.|Eastwood to bushels per 12 wks. 
1366-7 |40-41 Ed. III.|Hutton 6s. 8d. 5s. 6d.+ 3 bushels pet|5s 6d.+3 bushels 
mth, per mth. 
1372-3 |46-47 Ed. III.!Thaxted 40S. 8d (2d. per day); 
16s. 8d.(stip & “‘roba’’) 
1378-9 | 2-3. Ric. II./Boreham 40S. p.a. I qr. per 12 wks. 
1388-9 |12-13 Ric. II.|Hutton 20S. 13s. 4d.+3 Ponapanen 13s. 4d.+3 a 6s. 8d. es ae per 
: per mth perm 
1389-90|13-14 Ric. II./Hutton 20s.+6s. 8d, (roba) |13s. 4d.+3 bushels 
per mth. 
APPPENDIX B—II. HARVEST 
Date. Place. Mowing. Haymaking. Reaping. Carting. 
1340-1|14-15 Ed. III-|Bardfield d. per ac. 
1346-7|20-21 Ed. III.|Barstaple 6d. per ac. 14d. per ac. ce pod ac. 14d. per day 
1347-8|21-22 Ed. III.|Feering 6d. per ac. 4d. per ac. wheat; 3d. per ac. 
oats 
1347-8|21-22 Ed. III.|Bardfield 5d. per ac. 4d. per ac. 4d. per ac. 3d. per day 
1351-2|25-26 Ed. III. Dunmow 
1353-4|27-28 Ed. III.|Finchingfield 3d. per day jag & food per 2}d. per day 
1353-4|27-28 Ed. III.|Hutton 6d. per ac. 2d, per ac. 4d. per ac. 
1354-5|28-29 Ed. III.|Hutton 6d. per ac. 2d, perac. sd. per ac. wheat; 4d. per ac. 
as & 
1358-9/32-33 Ed. III.|Hutton 6d. per ac. a per pk 
1360-1/34-35 Ed. III./Eastwood 12d. per 14 ac. ed. = day (r man & 3 
1362-3/36-37 Ed. III./Hutton 6d. per ac. won: 
1365-6|39-40 Ed. III./Eastwood 8d. per ac. 4Pparse, 
1366-7|40-41 Ed, III.)Eastwood 6d. per ac. 
1366-7|40-41 Ed. III./Hutton 7d. per ac, 6d. per ac. wheat; 5d. per ac. 
oats 
1367-8|41-42 Ed. III.|Eastwood 8d. per ac, od. per day (r man & 
1367-8/41-42 Ed. III.)Hutton 7d. per ac, 6d. per ac. wheat; 5d. per ac, see 
oats; 8d. per ac. "beans 
1368-9'42-43 Ed. III./Hutton 
1372-3|46-47 Ed. III./Thaxted 6d. Pet ep. fiat rate) 
1378-9| 2-3. Ric. II./Boreham 8d. per ac. 6d. per ac, wheat; 5d. per ac. 
; ts 
1387-8)11-12 Ric. II.|Bardfield 6d. per ac, 2d. per ac. = 
1388-9/12-13 Ric. II./Hutton 74, per ac. 6d. per ac. wheat; 5d. per ac. 
oats 


SUE 


LABOURERS. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN ESSEX 


847/17-19; Boreham, Minister’s Accounts, 837/1. 
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836/9, 12, 13; Barstable, Minister’s Accounts, 836/19; Feering, Minister’s Accounts, 841/9; Finchingfield, Minister's Accounts, 


Shepherd. Reaper. Parker. Gardener. Maid-servant. Dayer. Cook. 
5S-+1 qr. per 15 wks. 45S. ve a per 2s.+1 bushel per 3 
ay wks. 
58.+1 qr. per 12 wks. 46s. 6d. (14d. per 38. +1 qr. per 24 
day) wks. 
58. 38. + 24 te we 
er mth. 
5s- 5s. 2s. ‘ 
5s. 4 bushel per wk. 2s.+4 bushel per wk. 
4s.+ 4 bushel per 
wk. 
4s.+} bushel per 
wk. 
5s.+1 bushel per wk.|5s.+1 = per 12/60s. ors (2d. per 3s.+ } bushel per wk. 
wks. ay 
6s. 8d.+1 bushel per £6 1s. 8d. (4d. per 
wk. day) 
6s. 8d. 
Ios. 
I qr. per 12 wks. 
58s.+3 bushels per 
mth. 
5s.+3 bushels per 5s. 
mth. 
WORKERS. 
Threshing. Winnowing. Repereeve. Granger. Cocker. Pitcher. 
2d, per day 3 bushels per 3 wks.| 3 bushels per 3 wks. 
3d. per qr. wheat;) 2d. per 5 qr.| 1} per day (3 weeks) 3s. (stipendium) in 2s. (in harvest) 
ad. per qr. peas; harvest 
1d. per qr. oats 
23d. per qr. wheat;\2d. per 5 qr. 3s. in harvest 2s. 6d. (in harvest)| 2s. (in harvest) 
ad. per qr. peas; 
1d. per qr. oats 
14d. per day 14d. per day (31 days)|2d. per day (vadium) 2s. 6d. (in harvest) 
34 days; 3s. stipendium 
2d, per 3 qr. 14d. per day 3s. 6d. (in harvest)! 14d, per wk. 
3s. in harvest, 4 bushels 1s. 6d, per wk., 1 bushel 
wheat per 4 wks. corn per wk. (3 wks.) 
3s. in harvest 2s. 6d. (in harvest) 
2s. per wk. 
3d. per qr. rye 


2d. per qr. wheat 


4d. per qr. wheat; 
2} per qr. oats 


3d. per qr. wheat; 
2d. per qr. drage 


3s. (in harvest 5 wks.) 
4s. [crossed out & 3s. 
substituted] 


6s. (in harvest 5 wks.) 


5s. 4d. (& midday meal) 


2s. 6d. (in harvest) 


2s. 6d. (in harvest) 


2s. 6d. [3s. 4d. crossed 
out] 
3s. 4d. (in harvest) 


4s. per 6 wks.; 1 bushel 
per wk. 
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APPENDIX B—III. MISCELLANEOUS 


RURAL CRAFTSMEN, 


Date. Place. 
Carpenter. Tiler. Thatching. 
1340-1 |14-15 Ed. III.|Bardfield 3d. per day. 23d. per Cay = per day’ 
1346-7 |20-21 Ed. III./Barstable 3d. per day 
peas 21-22 Ed. III.|Feering 3d. per day 3d. ~. a (+ 
1347-8 |21-22 Ed. III.|Bardfield 2td. per day, 3d. per day in 24d. per day 
winter 
1353-4 |27-28 Ed. III.|/Finchingfield 3d. per day 3d. per foots Ep & food| 3d. per day 
s » 5d. d 
1354-5 |28-29 Ed. III.|Hutton 4d. per day 4d. on yr a s 
—33 Ed. III1./Hutton 5d. per day 6d. per day (+ servant 
“ehil4 cP as Ed, III./Eastwood 3d. per day 3d. per day 3d. per a “y per day} 3d. per day 
1362-3 |36-37 Ed. III./Hutton 4¢d. per day 4d. per day 6d. per day 4d. per day 
1363-4 |37-38 Ed. III.|Eastwood 5d. per day, 4d. per day 4 - A 
1365-6 |39-40 Ed. III.|Eastwood 6d. per day (master), 5d. tna 4d. per day, 2d. per day 
day, 3d. per day, 2d. per day (boy) = 
1366-7 |40-41 Ed. III./Hutton Payments ‘‘in grosso”’ Payments ’‘in grosso 
me e d. per day 
1367-8 {41-42 Ed. III.|/Eastwood _|sd. per day. 4d. per day Payments ‘‘in grosso 3 
1370-1 |44-45 Ed. III.|/Eastwood 5d. per day 4d. per day ,, | 34 per day 
1371-2 |45-46 Ed. III.|Eastwood 5d. per day, _ per day, 3}d. 4d. per day Payment “‘in grosso 
per day 
1372-3 |46-47 Ed. III.|Thaxted 5d. per day, 4d. per day 
1378-9 | 2-3 Ric. II. |Boreham 4d. per day e 7 
1389-90|13-14 Ric. II. |Hutton 4d. per day, 2d. per day Payments ‘in grosso 


EXPLANATION OF THE APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 


Parts I., II. and III. give selected specimens of the rates of wages and 
prices of the various occupations and commodities for the various districts 
as recorded in the presentments of offences in 1389. These are by no means 
exhaustive, for duplicate cases for the same district, or in exactly similar 
conditions, have not been tabulated. The amounts given in the “ excess ” 
column are those stated by the jurors to have been taken “ per excessum,” 
“In excessu ” or “‘ per extorsionem”’; but it is not by any means clear in 
many cases whether this sum refers to the total wage received during a year 
or merely to the sum received over and above the legalrate. In the majority 
of instances it is probably the latter interpretation which is the correct one, 
If the offender is expressly stated to have been working at excessive rates 
for a definite period and the amount of excess appears to be calculated for 
that period, the length of time is added in brackets. The amount of the fine, 
if it can be traced for that particular specimen offender, is added to give 
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WORKERS. 
MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL Work. 
\ 
; Cuttin x 5 i i 
Repair of Harness. Stubbl ‘= Ploughing. Carting. | Digging. Weeding. ae ois icp 
24d. per day 
8d. k, 
3d. per day eA 
| 3d. per 2 days|r4d. per day 
3d. per day 1d. per day | 2d. per day 
_ 6d. per day (man & boy)|5d. per ac.) 2d. per day 
| 14d. per day 
6d. per ac,| 3d, per day 
6d. per ac.) 2d. per day 
6d. per ac. 
6d. per ac.| 4d. per day 
4d. per day 4d. per ac. with food|4d. per day 
& drink, 3d. per day 
3d. per day 6d. per ac. 3d. per day 3d. per day 
3d. per day 
6d. per day|4d. per day 4d. per day 
3d. per day 6d. per ac. 


some idea of the relation between the sum quoted as excess and that exacted 
asa penalty. As will be seen, no definite correspondence can be traced. 

The three Parts are divided roughly into offences of (I.) Agricultural 
Labourers, (II.) Rural Artisans and (III.) Workers in trades and occupations 
connected with food and clothing. Part IV.summarizes the numbers engaged 
in all these occupations. 


APPENDIX B 


These tables are intended to give some idea of the general steady rise in 
wages of all sorts during the period dealt with by the Statutes of Labourers 
from 1349 to 1388. Unfortunately the material available is extremely frag- 
mentary, and only those manors which afford an adequate list of wage rates 
have been included, though numerous other manorial accounts have been 
consulted with very disappointing results. This fact in itself, however, is 
significant of the general disintegration and disorganization of the period. 
The joint evidence of wages, prices and increase of the number of leases leads 
to a tentative conclusion that in Essex the plague of 1360-61 had more 
disturbing results than the more famous outbreak of 1349. 


MEMORANDA 


ECONOMIC HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 


NY proposals for reform which touch the character of the 
A teaching in secondary schools must take into account the exist- 
ence, however regrettable some may find it, of a national 
examination system whose elaborate and curiously articulated organism 
tends to fill the horizon of all who make programmes. Even in the 
elementary schools we are not free from the overshadowing presence. 
To alter the essential features of the system would be the work not of 
a reformer, but of a rebel. This article is concerned only to show that 
a measure of moderate reform is within the grasp of those who wish 
to improve the status of economic history without going so far as to 
Taise any general issue of educational method. 

A discussion upon the wording of certain papers set in a Higher 
Certificate Examination took place at the annual general meeting of the 
Economic History Society in July, 1931. Asa result of proposals then 
made a Committee! was appointed and instructed to report upon the 
desirability or otherwise of treating economic and social history as 
a special subject in schools, and to link this enquiry with an investiga- 
tion into the treatment of the subject in public examinations. The 
Committee was also to look into the closely related matter of school 
textbooks and to consider whether the Society might usefully publish 
articles, etc., for the assistance of school teachers whose work made 
a knowledge of the latest research in economic history desirable. 

In order to obtain a better knowledge of current conditions and 
opinions the Committee sought and obtained power from the Society 
to conduct an enquiry amongst teachers by means of a questionnaire 
under eleven heads. ‘‘ Candidates” were asked to answer all the 


? Although taking responsibility for what follows, I must point out that this 
article contains numerous and substantially unaltered passages from the report 
written for the Committee and presented by it in draft form to the annual general 
meeting of the Society on January 4 last. The numerical calculations depend 
upon an elaborate analysis made by Miss V. A. Hyett, to whose initiative the 
Committee found itself under a great obligation. In addition to Miss Hyett and 
myself, the following were members: Dr. V. Anstey (Convener), Mrs. Pinnick, 
Miss M. G. Jones, Mr. H. Allsopp, Mr. H. R. Exelby, Mr. A. R. Jacobs, Dr. J. F. 
Nichols, Mr. J. A. White, Mr. E. W. Wilton. 
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questions set, or at any rate all that applied to their teaching experience 
and present examination requirements, and to send any further informa- 
tion which might be relevant to the subjects of the inquisition. Both 
the volume of the response to the enquiry and the quality of the answers 
were highly gratifying. 

In conducting an investigation by the method of written question 
and answer the Committee with its limited time and resources had 
to choose between two alternatives: either to collect information by 
sampling schools all over the country, or to take a few sample areas 
and comb them thoroughly. The second method was adopted, because 
no suitable scheme of selection over the whole country presented itself. 
The Committee accordingly picked out five English county! areas of 
differing kinds and one populous Welsh county, and circularized all 
or nearly all the elementary and secondary schools on the local educa- 
tion authorities’ lists. The same procedure was followed with eight 
boroughs selected according to varying size and social and occupa- 
tional composition. It was also decided to send copies of the ques- 
tionnaire to all boys’ public schools on the Headmasters’ Conference 
list, to all girls’ public schools listed as such in Whitaker’s Almanack, 
and to all training colleges which were not part of a university 
foundation. 

Replies were furnished by teachers in 136 elementary schools, 
45 of these being of the senior type and 26 described as central schools, 
making up a total of over 42,000 pupils. Teachers in 144 secondary 
schools, 2 technical schools, and 10 institutions circularized through 
the English Association of New Schools also replied, representing in 
all some 54,000 pupils. And there were replies from 15 training 
colleges. 

The conclusions which follow are based upon a careful examination 
made by the Committee upon the information and views sent in by 
teachers and upon independent enquiries among specialists and educa- 
tional authorities. 


THE PLACE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 


Perhaps the purist may distinguish between economic history as 
the study of cost and price relationships in an historical setting and 
social history as the study of men’s activities in the framework of 
different forms of social organization. But school teachers and their 
pupils generally think of “economic” and “social” as indicating 

1 The area of the London County Council was regretfully omitted from the 
investigation on account of circumstances which were not under the Committee’s 
control; but even in this area a certain number of secondary schools were ap- 
proached. 
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the advanced and elementary modes of approach to much the same 
group of things, the dates and terms of Factory Acts, price revolutions, 
and engineering processes being part of the material of economic history; 
descriptions of costume, modes of life, dietaries, and methods of cul- 
tivation being among the concerns of social history, with its leaning 
towards the picturesque. Whilst one has to admit the need for two 
adjectives to bring out the differences between the descriptive method 
of the junior school and the analytical method of the sixth form, the 
words “ social ’”’ and ‘‘ economic ”’ do not lend themselves readily for 
this purpose. As far as most of us are concerned, “ social ”’ and ‘‘ econo- 
mic ”’ both cover the economic behaviour of men and women within 
a network of social institutions, the quantitative interpretation of 
their behaviour, and the economic aspects of their behaviour within 
the provinces of political, constitutional, and religious history. 

To sing the praises of the subject as an educational discipline is an 
exercise suitable to its time and place. It would be inappropriate 
here. Rather it is one’s business in preaching to the converted to 
point to the danger of overstressing the importance as a separate dis- 
cipline of this very necessary ingredient of the school curriculum. 
There is a two-fold danger in such an emphasis, quite apart from any 
caution which might be prompted by the conviction, shared by most 
teachers, that history is a single subject for school instruction purposes, 
essentially indivisible. The first danger is that proposals for the 
widening of the history syllabus in schools so as to include economic 
history as a new course of instruction where none is at present taught? 
will be resisted on the ground that history already has a sufficient or 
more than sufficient share of the total of teaching periods available. 
This being so, no more hours can be allotted in order to bring in a new 
subject which by most educationists is still, no doubt rightly, regarded 
as a branch of history rather than a branch of economics. To ask 
that a part of the time already devoted to general history should be 
made over to economic history is usually to invite the answer that the 
history syllabuses imposed by examining bodies are already too full 
for adequate treatment in class. Most teachers would not welcome 
further compression. The secondary school teachers whose views 
have been sought oppose even more stoutly than do the elementary 
school teachers the introduction of economic history as a separate 
subject. The opposition of many, however, is qualified by the proviso 

1 60 per cent. of the elementary schools investigated report no special course 
and no economic bias in the general history teaching; 59 per cent. of the secondary 
schools report no economic history course. I am afraid these figures have little 


real value, since the method of the inquiry operated to evoke an unduly large 


response from quarters already interested in experiments in economic history 
teaching. 
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that room must be made in the general course for economic facts and 
interpretations. 

It is also apparent that in quite a large number of secondary schools 
the attempt is made to “ do ” the School Certificate period in one year 
rather than in two, which involves hasty treatment and a necessary 
concentration on the leading political topics in the syllabus. 

The second caution is unconnected with routine requirements and 
has perhaps no permanent significance; but it may be worth taking 
into account. To some minds the stressing of the economic approach 
to history is hardly distinguishable from anti-capitalist propa- 
ganda. No doubt because socialist writers have been attracted by 
this approach to political questions, conservative people are apt to 
regard the subject as subversive and politically dangerous. It is 
seldom realized by such critics that national political history can be, 
and often is, taught with a contrary bias, and that all history is dan- 
gerous in the best sense of the word because it is a human and lively 
subject. An appreciation of this difficulty is not, it must be confessed, 
widely admitted among teachers. But one may meet people claiming 
to speak with some weight of experience who will talk of “a tendency 
among enthusiasts in elementary schools to over-emphasize the 
economic interpretation of history . . . seizing upon a rather shallow 
materialistic explanation of human life such as seems to them conso- 
nant with the world as they know it.” Such critics of new tendencies 
will admit “‘ the deadening effect ” in schools of the old kind of political 
history, whilst arguing against the economic type of history teaching ; 
and one is inclined to think that the dangers arising from the under- 
education of the teacher should be faced with as cheerful a fortitude 
under the new régime as under the old." 

But leaving opposition out of account, there are very good reasons 
of a nature intrinsically bound up with the principles of history teaching 
which should persuade us that the ideal method is the integral method. 
The concentric system of history teaching, at any rate in secondary 
schools, is almost dead, whatever may be the fate in store for present 
“continuous” systems. The past developments of human affairs 
cannot be divided into water-tight compartments for students of school 
age. The majority of pupils are incapable of providing the nexus 
between economic and political development, even with the teacher’s 
aid, if the approach is sectional, and it must be borne in mind that 
complete separation in teaching would make political history more 
narrowly political and therefore still more unreal. If history is to 

1 A useful discussion of the problem of bias in economic history teaching 
will be found in Mrs. Hubback’s suggestive little book Education for Citizenship 
at p. 21. 
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be regarded as a preparation for the problems of citizenship, it is not 
succeeding when it encourages, through the very methodological 
attack chosen by the teacher, the division into separate departments 
of the several issues in human affairs in the mind of the citizen-to-be. 

This, it may be repeated, is the ideal method—viz., the interweaving 
of all affairs, social, economic, constitutional, political-domestic, 
diplomatic, military, “ cultural,” etc., in courses of instruction up to 
the age of 15-++, employing national divisions as a means of interpreting 
differences in the unfolding of an international story. Political events 
must be submitted to economic interpretation, economic matters to 
political interpretation. 

There is a case for separation in the last year in senior elementary 
schools. The subject of economic history then forms, or might form, 
part of a finishing course comprising Civics, Economics, and History, 
and in such a programme it could be employed in close relation to the 
teaching of the elements of economic theory. The same consideration 
applies with yet more cogency to the final stages of secondary school 
education, where boys and girls have reached the post-matriculation 
groups. Some specialization is demanded by the syllabus if the Eco- 
nomic group of subjects be taken in the Higher Certificate Examination 
in London and Wales. In most other areas economic history may be 
offered as part of the examination. Even where examination require- 
ments are unimportant there is a tendency to form specialist groups 
for vocational preparation for commercial careers, and here again econo- 
mic history should be taught on its own merits or in connection with 
economic theory. 

In practice teachers who wish to introduce more economic history 
into their general history work have to reckon with two impediments: 
(1) The available textbooks are on the whole quite unsuitable to 
this treatment; (2) in secondary schools teachers are the prisoners of 
the examination syllabus. Let us examine these difficulties in turn. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEXTBOOKS 


The Committee was prepared for the expression of a larger measure 
of dissatisfaction among both neutrals and enthusiasts than appears 
actually to exist. In the elementary schools which came under review 
the adequacy of economic emphasis in English history textbooks 
in use was accepted by 33 per cent. of the teachers and rejected 
by 38 per cent. In secondary schools 60 per cent. of the teachers 
were discontented, 31 per cent. thought the economic treatment 
in their books was adequate, and a few gave a qualified approval. 
There has recently been some improvement, it is clear. The books em- 
ployed for European history are generally regarded as seriously wanting 
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in the matter of economic interpretation, and anyone with a knowledge 
of the books in question must agree with this view. The neglect of 
economic forces is manifest, the omission of economic interpretation 
is deplorable. 

On the other hand, publications which purport to be English 
economic or social history textbooks for schools in many cases succeed 
very well. Of late years improvement in this class of publication has 
been remarkable, and no teacher need complain of the range of choice 
if he proposes to take economic history as a separate subject or, at any 
rate, with special books. There are, it is true, frequent complaints 
that the textbooks designed for both junior and senior forms do not 
keep abreast of the niceties of modern research. But ought we to 
expect them to? However that may be, their critics will urge that 
more attention should be given to certain topics which at present nearly 
always receive inadequate treatment,! and that the neglect of these 
matters may a fortiori be stressed where general history textbooks 
are in question, whether outline books or period books. There is a 
widely felt need for books dealing with European and American econo- 
mic history written in terms which children can understand. The 
absence of such books is very noticeable. 

The reform of the general history textbook is the surest and quickest 
means of introducing some knowledge of economic history into the 
school syllabus, and the reform should undertake to secure not merely 
the consideration of more topics of an economic nature, with an avoid- 
ance of the episodic or end-of-the-section special paragraphs at 
present so common, but also an interpretation in economic terms of 
political events which lend themselves to such treatment. Above all, 
the reformed textbook must avoid packing the discussion of economic 


1 The following subjects are among those inadequately discussed or altogether 
omitted from school textbooks at present in use. It is not suggested that they 
all merit equal treatment. 

Trade in antiquity and early medieval period; economic aspects of Roman 
imperialism, and the decline of the Empire; disintegration of manorial economy, 
and sixteenth-century agrarian changes; economic theories of the Middle Ages; 
the rise of capitalism; gild history to the eighteenth century; the financial strands 
in the main texture of English history; banking and credit; nationalist economic 
policy; the place of chartered companies in the mercantile system; economic 
aspects of constitutional struggles and development, especially in seventeenth 
century; late seventeenth and early eighteenth century changes introductory 
to story of Industrial Revolution; agrarian revolution, eighteenth to nineteenth 
centuries; the quest for treasure and its repercussions; economic treatment of 
colonial expansion and settlement; the movement in promotion of laissez-faire ; 
trade associations among masters and men; phases of Industrial Revolution on 
Continent and in America; main development from 1850 (England and Continent) ; 
the unemployment problem and the labour market; the place of economic theory 
in historical change ; economic origins of wars; economic treatment of (a) Reforma- 
tion, (b) American Revolution and Civil War, (c) the Far East. 
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movements with vast accumulations of facts. What the non-specialist 
student wants is encouragement to observe the larger tendencies in 
social development; details can be filled in by the teacher by way of 
illustration and with the help of apparatus. 

Might not, some have suggested, an effort be made by such a body 
as the Economic History Society to produce a reformed textbook, 
the ideal teacher’s companion, the model work for the guidance of 
textbook writers of the future ? The general feeling of the Committee 
was that the Society had no better claim to competence in the produc- 
tion of a model textbook than any experienced individual or partner- 
ship of individuals. Nevertheless, the machinery already in existence 
for the circulation of the Economic History REVIEW might well be used 
for the purpose of sending out aids to teachers; and such a proposal 
is now under the consideration of the Council. 


THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


The argument commonly used that textbooks will not be improved 
until the general -balance in examination papers has been changed is 
not very convincing. It may be said with greater reason that ex- 
aminers will not alter the scope of their papers or desist from detailed 
and obscure questions on small points of military and diplomatic 
history until they are convinced that the outlook of teachers, textbook 
writers, and candidates is changing. What is the present position ? 

(a) In Matriculation and General School Examinations no special 
papers are set on economic history (except in London General Schools) ; 
in about half of the examinations a few questions on economic aspects 
are set in the general history papers, whilst in the others no reference 
is made to economic history. 

(b) It is difficult to generalize about the Higher School Examina- 
tions, owing partly to their division into groups with differing regula- 
tions; but all have special economic history papers in one or- more 
groups, though usually under “ Economics,” and not under “ History.” 

For instance, in the London Higher School Certificate in: 

(i) Group B, with History, no special paper is set in Economic 
History (since 1930). 

(ii) Group B, with Economics, a special paper in Economic 
History is set. 

(iii) Group E (Economics) a paper in Economic History (and 
no other history paper) is set. 

In the Northern Universities Higher School Certificate: 


(i) With History, no special Economic History paper is set, 
but social-economic questions are included in all periods 
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of English History as a principal subject, and usually 
in subsidiary papers. 


(ii) With Economics, no Economic History paper is set, but 
historical development of Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Commerce, and Transport is included in ‘ Descriptive 
Economics.” 


(c) At the matriculation stage there is not yet sufficient encourage- 
ment given to the average teacher for the inclusion of serious work on 
even the more important problems in economic development. 

(d) The same criticism applies to the Higher School Certificate 
Examinations, apart from the “‘ special ”’ papers set. 

(e) Even where questions on social and industrial matters are 
introduced into the general history papers, these are usually of a stereo- 
typed character. 

Nearly all the schools outside the effective area of the Central 
Welsh Board complain that economic history topics, even when referred 
to in the syllabus of the examining body and introduced into papers, 
are clumsily treated by those who set the papers (this does not apply 
to papers in economic history as such). Opportunity for economic 
interpretation is offered so infrequently that some teachers anxious 
to get good results find it not to be worth the pain of teaching and 
learning to prepare candidates to this end. One teacher gives as her 
opinion: “ The attempt to prepare candidates for that one question 
involves such a gamble on the examination chances that many teachers 
feel that it is more reasonable to concentrate on the more certain 
political topics which must in any case be surveyed.” Another says: 
“Northern University history papers, especially in School Certificate, 
generally include too difficult a type of question, and the examiners 
are satisfied with too low a standard of answer !” 

But even more desirable than additional “economic ” questions 
in the examinations in outline and period history is the fostering of 
a belief on the part of teachers and of candidates that the examiners 
are giving weight to the economic factor in al/ questions. For example, 
it should be realized that a question on early nineteenth-century 
domestic policy—e.g., Peel’s—would not earn full marks if there were 
not in the answer some appreciation of the situation produced by the 
changes we associate with the Industrial Revolution. 

On the basis of the above conclusions the following recommenda- 
tions concerning examinations may be put forward: 

(a) All general English history papers at the matriculation stage 
should contain some questions involving a knowledge of important 
social and economic developments; the number of such questions, 
where already included, should be somewhat increased ; and the general 
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type of question set should give more play to treatment of economic 
motives and social considerations in the field of constitutional and 
political developments. 

(b) In the Higher School Examinations (Intermediate stage) no 
change need be recommended in the Economics group. In the Arts 
group it is recommended that special economic history papers, where 
now set, should be retained, and that in the general history papers 
more attention should be given to topics susceptible to economic 
treatment. 

Eight specific recommendations for action submitted by the Com- 
mittee were adopted in principle by the Economic History Society 
at its last general meeting. Some of them refer to matters of executive 
management in connection with the collection of information; the 
representation of points of view in certain quarters, as covered by 
Article II. (d) of the Society’s constitution ; and general work ofa propa- 
ganda nature. The extent of the action to be taken must depend 
partly upon available resources, partly upon the voluntary services 
offered by the Society’s members. Where the Society is unable itself 
to publish and circulate guides for teachers, the collections of maps, 
charts, diagrams, and pictorial aids which are among the desiderata 
on the programme, it may still find it possible to promote and 
supervise their publication in the ordinary book market. Proposals 
are also under consideration for the circulation under the Society’s 
auspices of a series of pamphlets covering the historical revision and 
the economic interpretation of certain periods and topics. 


A. V. JUDGES. 


ELIZABETH LEVETT MEMORIAL FUND 


EADERS of the Economic History REvIEW may already know 
R that a Committee has been formed and has issued an appeal for 

donations to a fund in memory of Professor Levett, who was a 
member of the Editorial Board of this Review and of the Council of 
the Economic History Society, and of whose work an account was 
given in a recent number. It is hoped to found a Fellowship for 
Historical Research to be awarded in turn by each of the four colleges 
with which Professor Levett was associated—Lady Margaret Hall and 
St. Hilda’s College at Oxford, and King’s College and Westfield College 
in the University of London. A sum of £5,000 is aimed at, and of this 
£1,000 has already been obtained. Donations will be warmly welcomed 
and may be sent to the Hon. Secretary of the Fund, Miss C. Bourdillon, 
at 23, Taviton Street, London, W.C. r. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY YEAR-BOOK OF 
JAPAN 


HE Institute for the Study of the Economic History of Japan 
published in October, 1933, an Economic History Year-Book 


in the form of a special number of The Study of Economic 
History, the organ of the Institute. In Japan, at least, a publication 
of this kind is unprecedented, and a description of its contents may 
therefore be of general interest. 

Part I. deals with the development of the study of economic history 
in Japan. The scope of this study embraces not only Japan itself 
and other Oriental countries, but also the countries of the West. As 
regards the study of Japanese economic history, it is remarked that, 
although not entirely neglected in the days prior to the Meiji Restoration, 
it was after that event that the subject began to attract much attention. 
Yet in the early years of Meiji the achievements in this field consisted 
largely of Government publications, which partook rather of the 
nature of materials for research. About the time of the Sino-Japanese 
War, however, the scientific study of economic history was initiated by 
scholars; and especially since the World War there has been a remark- 
able growth of this branch of knowledge. The pioneers in this move- 
ment include the late Tokifuyu Yokoi, Ginzo Uchida, Shuko Miura, 
Tokuzo Fukuda, and Seiichi Takimoto. In respect to Western countries, 
all that had been done up to the time of the Sino-Japanese War since the 
Meiji Restoration was to translate foreign books—chiefly English 
books—on commercial history, banking history, etc. But with the 
subsequent importation of the economics of the German historical 
school, essays on the methodology of economic history were published, 
and the history of economic development by stages was introduced. 
After the World War a number of scholars began to study the economic 
history of the West from the angle peculiar to the Japanese. The 
study of the economic history of Oriental countries—chiefly of China— 
had, up to the closing days of Meiji, taken no higher place than as a 
concomitant of the study of the general history of the Orient. Since 
then many valuable books and articles on the economic history of the 
Orient have been published in rapid succession. 

In Part II. are given in chronological order, and grouped under the 
headings of Japan, the West, and the Orient, the principal books 


written and translations made by the Japanese since the Meiji Restor- 
401 
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ation. The advantages of such bibliographical lists will be readily 
appreciated. 

Part III. affords a bird’s-eye view of the scientific world concerned 
with the study of economic history in 1932. The progress of the study 
and its general tendencies are first outlined, and then eleven outstanding 
books published in that year are reviewed. In addition the literature 
bearing on the subject is noticed, and this covers no fewer than ninety 
pages. The work done by societies for the study of economic history | 
is also mentioned. Lastly, a list is given both of the curricula of various 
educational institutions and of journals dealing with, or having some 
bearing on, the economic history of Japan. 

According to the list of the curricula of various educational in- 
stitutions, there are over sixty universities and colleges—Government, 
public and private—where economic history is taught. The number 
of professors, assistant professors and lecturers who teach the subject 
at these institutions exceeds eighty. The list of journals shows that 
there are two monthly journals devoted to the study of economic history, 
namely, Keizatshi Kenkyu (“ The Study of Economic History ”’) and 
Shakat Keizat Shigaku (“ The Journal of the Social and Economic 
History Society ’’). Furthermore, there are nearly thirty historical 
journals of good standing, in which many articles dealing with economic 
history are published. 

The Institute for the Study of the Boapenie History of Japan, 
by which the present Year-Book is published, had its origin in the 
seminar of Japanese economic history, which started in 1926 in the 
Department of Economics of Kyoto Imperial University under the 
charge of Professor Honjo. In July, 1929, the Society for the Study of 
Economic History was established, and in November of the same 
year was issued the first number of its monthly journal entitled The 
Study of Economic History. Drs. Eijiro Honjo and Iwao Kokusho, 
both professors of Kyoto Imperial University, were the chief promoters 
of this Society. In December, 1932, Dr. Kokusho planned the estab- 
lishment of the Institute for the Study of the Economic History of 
Japan; and a two-storied wooden building, with a four-storied ferro- 
concrete library, was erected in the neighbourhood of Kyoto Imperial 
University. The Institute was opened for research and other business 
on May 15, 1933. It has four directors and a regular staff of five 
investigators, together with other investigators who have their main 
duties elsewhere. The four directors are Professor Eijiro Honjo 
(department of Economics), Professor Iwao Kokusho (department of 
Agriculture), Professor Naokatsu Nakamura (department of Literature), 
and Professor Wataro Kanno (Osaka Commercial College). There is, 
besides, an advisory council. 
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The work of the Institute comprises (1) researches by individual 
members, (2) joint inquiries, (3) publication of books and journals, 
(4) collection of books and materials for study, and their utilization; 
(5) holding of research and lecture meetings, special courses of study, 
and exhibitions, etc. It has already published in collaboration 
Literature on the Economic History of Japan, and also The Monopoly 
System in the Tokugawa Period by Mr. Yasuzo Horie, who is on the 
staff of the Institute. The Study of Economic History, the journal 
issued by the Institute as its organ, has attained its fiftieth number. 
For the publication of the results of researches made by the members 
of the Institute monthly meetings are held. The work of compiling 
the Dictionary of the Economic History of Japan is now making good 
headway. 


Erjiro Honjo. 


SOME ABERDEENSHIRE LEASES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


N the archives of the Sheriff Court of Aberdeenshire there is a 
| Fee Register of Deeds which contains, among other interesting 

documents, a fair number of leases spread over the period 1690 to 
1810. The circumstance which led to these particular leases being re- 
corded is not explained. The holdings with which they are concerned 
are not of any particular size or importance; and there is the further 
perplexing fact that in some instances the recording of the lease was 
delayed until its period had run out. But whatever the occasion 
of their registration, the recorded leases afford us some interesting 
items of information regarding the practice of farming and the status 
of the cultivators in north-eastern Scotland during the eighteenth 
century. 

The following is a typical example of the kind of lease to be found 
in the earlier part of the Register. It is dated February 15, 1608. 


Archibald Forbes of Likeliehead sets to Andrew Black all and 
haill the pleugh of land of Kirkford with the crofts of Redrigg with the 
houses biggings yeards tofts crofts parts pendicles and pertinents of the 
same—for the space of five years—paying yearly sixteen bolls good 
and sufficient ferm meal unhot or humed,? clean bot (without) dust 
or stones betwixt Yool and Candlemas after the shearing of ilk crop, 
with an loot (load) of peits, with an dozen of hens and half an dozen 
of capons—with ten merks of service silver payable at Martinmas after 
the shiring of the crope, and for the said croft of Newrigg, forty merks 
Scots money, with a wedder and lamb under the wool yearly, with 
an dozen of hens, with cess and all other public burdens imposed or to 
be imposed, with a duty to the miln of Auchlevin, the said Andrew 
getting an allowance of half a boll of meal yearly for casting, winning 
and leading his peats (the miller’s?). And the said Mr. Archibald 
hereby discharges the said Andrew Black of peits and service for the 
said croft of Redrigg and of all service and labouring of the Mains 
of Licklyhead, except the croft called Old Licklyhead . . . he being 
always obliged for harrage and carriage? conform to one pleugh as 
neighbours and others do. 


1 The phrase “‘ unhot and unhumed ’’ regularly appears in these early leases 
as applied to grain. The terms are not given in Jamieson’s Scots Dictionary, 
and I can only give a guess at their meaning. The word “ hot’’ is applied to 
any little heap of things carelessly arranged. It might therefore mean corn 
improperly stacked. ‘‘ Hume’’ may be a variant of ‘“ hoam,”’ which is applied 
to anything that has become bad through too long keeping. 

2 Harrage and carriage, 7.e. carting services. 
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Only one tenant is mentioned in this lease, but it is almost certain 
that he would sublet, which was the regular practice in Scotland at 
this time. A “pleugh” or ploughgate was a fairly large holding, 
roughly 104 acres,| and was generally cultivated by four tenants 
conjointly. In other leases recorded in the Register, the holding is 
either let specifically to several tenants or to one chief tenant or tacks- 
man and “ his tenants and subtenants of no higher degree than himself.’’ 
Under a system of joint cultivation, the obligation which appears 
in all contemporary leases to observe ‘‘ good neighbourhood ”’ becomes 
understandable. Tenants relied on each other for aid in ploughing, 
and without this mutual assistance could not cultivate their holdings. 
In an earlier case in the Aberdeenshire Sheriff Court (May 4, 1603), 
a tenant declined to pay his rent on the ground that his landlord had 
promised him “ sufficient neighbourhood in pleuching, but he found 
no neighbourhood and therefore the land lay waist, unlaboured.”2 
Disputes between tenants were settled in the first instance by appeal to 
the birleyman or barleyman, a selected tenant who acted as arbiter. 
There are a number of references to the birleyman in the leases con- 
tained in the Register. 

The high proportion of the rent paid in kind is a feature of all these 
early leases. Grain rents survived in north-east Scotland until the 
nineteenth century, and the payment of reek or kane? hens persisted 
until within almost living memory. The grain had to be delivered to 
the proprietor’s girnal or such other place as he prescribed, and the 
instruction that the tenant must carry it ‘‘ in his own sacks and on his 
own horses ”’ is an interesting reminder of the state of the roads and 
the chief means of locomotion of the time. The sacks were slung 
across the horse’s back or carried pannier-wise. Strings of horses loaded 
in this way were a familiar sight on the Aberdeenshire roads until the 
end of the eighteenth century.® 

The amount of personal service or bondage work exacted from the 
tenants was considerable. In the lease quoted, mention is only made 
of harrage and carriage,® but in other leases of the time the services are 

1 The Scots acre, it will be remembered, was 6,150°4 square yards as against 
the English acre of 4,840 square yards. 

2 Aberdeenshire Sheriff Court Records (ed. Littlejohn), ii, 42. 

3 Kane or kain is an old Celtic word used in Scotland for a due or payment 
of any kind. 

4 Readers of that Aberdeenshire classic, William Alexander’s Johnny Gibb 
o’ Gushetneuk, will recall the part played by Meg Raffan, the henwife who looked 
after Sir Simon Frissal’s reek hens. 

5 See, for example, the reference in Joseph Ogilvie’s Life of John Cruick- 
shank, Professor in the Marischal College, Aberdeen (1896), p. 130. 

6 “ A good blunder,”’ Scott relates in his Journal, vol. i, p. 140, ‘‘ occurred in 
the Annandale case, which was a question partly of domicile. It was proved 
that leaving Lochwood, the Earl had given up his kain and carriages; this an 
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heavier and more detailed, e.g.—‘‘ 6 hands for the peat moss, 4 hooks a 
day in harvest, 4 horses a day to mucking, 4 horses a day to harrows, 
2 long arrages yearly, 2 servants for pulling up the fauld dykes yearly.” 
This last service refers to the practice of fencing off portions of land 
and folding sheep or cattle on them in order that the soil might benefit 
by the manure. 

The lease quoted is for five years, and this was a common period 
in the early eighteenth century, though the Register contains one 
lease for ten years. Occasionally a variable period of three, five, or 
seven years at the option of the landlord or the tenant was inserted, 
and there is one example of what looks like an improving lease. In 
1698 the minister of Coldstone let half the town of Jackston for seven 
years at a rent of twenty bolls of ferm meal for the first six years and 
thirty-two bolls for the last. 

Among other curious features of these early leases may be noted: 
the old Scots names for term-days—Pasch, Lambas, St. Bartholdy, 
Andrewmass, Yool, Christianmass, and Roodday; the quaint descrip- 
tions of pieces of ground—e.g., ‘‘ the shaddow pleugh,”’ “ the sunside 
pleugh ’’; the prominence of conditions regulating the cutting of peat 
moss, so important in a treeless country; the stipulation that tenants 
must have right of way through the fields with their cattle in order 
to reach the hill-grazings; the servitude of thirlage to the parish mill, 
with the payment of multure to the miller and knaveship to his servant; 
and the shifting of public burdens by the landlord on to the tenant, 
such burdens including cess, share of minister’s stipend and school- 
master’s salary, and the upkeep of the foot and horse militia. There 
is evidence that most of the tenants could write their names, a small 
testimony perhaps to the success of the parish school system in reducing 
illiteracy in Scotland. The system had just been rendered more 
effective by the important Education Act of 1696. One tenant, 
however, signed his initials only, and a few others, who declared they 
could not write, signed with their fingers touching the pen. 

At this early period, stipulations in leases with regard to cultiva- 
tion are restricted and vague. Tenants are obliged “to labour and 
guide the land timeously and not to misguide the same or run it out 
and to leave it in as good condition at their removal as they shall 
find it at their entrie.” More particularly they are instructed “to 
take no more than 5 crops off the folds and 4 crops off the faughs and 
laigh lands and to leave the same respectively as many years un- 
laboured.”’ The reference here is to the outfield or inferior land, which 


English counsel contended was the best of all possible proof that the noble Earl 


designed an absolute change of residence, since he had laid aside his walking- 
stick and his coach.’’ 
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in Aberdeenshire was divided into two unequal parts, the folds and the 
faughs. The former was divided into ten parts and was systematically 
folded upon; the other division received no manure at all. The 
further stipulation that rigs must always be cloven the last year of 
labouring is a reminder of the practice which once prevailed all over 
Europe of ploughing land in high ridges for the purpose of drainage. 
At intervals, the ridges were cloven or “ split,” the centre of the ridge 
being gradually ploughed into a furrow and the earth piled up on each 
side to form two fresh ridges.? 

When we reach the middle of the eighteenth century, the leases 
in the Register do not present many important features of change. 
The period of tenancy tends to become slightly longer. There are 
leases for nine or nineteen years at the tenant’s option. But the 
produce rents remain—e.g., ‘‘nine bolls of sufficient clean oatmeal, 
unhott, unhumed, free of dust and stones and any other refuse,” 
and likewise the personal services—e.g., ‘‘ 3 men, 2 days a year to cast 
peats, 4 days of men and horses to lead them, 1 day of 4 shearers in 
harvest, I day with a man and 2 horses to lead corn, I man and 2 horses 
to harrow, 2 yokeings of a plough yearly.” Nevertheless there are some 
signs of a new improving spirit among landlords, of which the following 
lease is an interesting example. In 1766 the Earl of Errol let to 
Thomas Thoirs and his subtenants, not to exceed six, the two plough- 
lands of land called the mains of Slains and Knapperna, situated near 
the old ruined castle of Slains, which was apparently inhabited by 
a colony of white-fishers. Among other innovations, the Earl com- 
muted the bondage work prestable from his tenants for the moderate 
sum of £17 gs. 10d., Scots; he planted trees and encouraged his tenants 
to follow his example by allowing them the possession of every third 
tree planted by them, at the expiry of their lease; and he prescribed 
a new rotation of crops. The tenant was bound every year to “ summer 
fallow, z.e. thrice sufficiently plow, and after every ploughing sufficiently 
harrow, during the summer season, 2 acres at least of the infield of each 
of the two ploughs of land, and lay down the same with clover and 
rye-grass; and not to mislabour, outlabour or waste the said possessions, 
but to keep and leave the same in good condition and well under dung, 
and to take no more than 4 crops running of sufficiently tathed® or 
limed folds, and 3 crops of faugh, and not to break upon ly (grass) 
land sooner than the fifth year and at his removal to leave sufficient 
ly for accommodating the succeeding tenant for 4 years folding at least.”’ 


1 Hamilton, Industrial Revolution in Scotland, p. 15. 

2 See article by the present writer on ‘‘ Ridge Ploughing in Scotland,’’ in The 
Scottish Historical Review, vol. xxiv, no. 95, Pp. 194. 

3 Tathing—=manuring by folding. 
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But the Earl was apparently moving too fast for his tenants. One 
gathers that Thomas Thoirs entered a protest and with effect, for the 
following note is added to the lease: “ It is hereby declared that before 
signing these presents, it was communed upon and agreed that the said 
Thomas Thoirs should not be bound either to summer fallow or lay 
down with clover and rye-grass any part of the premises above assedate 
during his own pleasure.” So this pioneer attempt to introduce green 
crops into the bleak wilderness of Buchan had to be abandoned. 

It is interesting to note that seven years later Johnson and Boswell, 
on their way to the Hebrides, called at Slains Castle and met the Earl. 
Boswell records: “‘ Though, from its being just on the North-East Ocean, 
no trees will grow here, Lord Errol has done all that can be done. 
He has cultivated his fields so as to bear rich crops of every kind and 
he has made an excellent kitchen-garden with a hothouse.’”” It was 
on leaving Slains that Johnson wrote his famous sentence: ‘‘ I had now 
travelled two hundred miles in Scotland and seen only one tree not 
younger than myself.” 

When we reach the end of the century, the Register gives us the 
impression of being in a new world. Agricultural improvement is 
obviously in full swing. The fat years of the Napoleonic period are 
being taken advantage of by the Aberdeenshire lairds to reorganize 
their estates, redraw the boundaries of their farms, create larger 
holdings, forbid subletting, get rid of groups of cultivators in favour 
of single tenants and lay down prescriptions with regard to fencing, 
draining, and the use of green crops. The Register contains several 
lists of general rules drawn up about this time by various proprietors 
for the management of their estates. It seems to have been felt that 
the new agricultural era ought to be inaugurated by fresh codes of 
estate management. Thus on Lord Saltoun’s estate (1808), tenants 
are allowed nineteen year leases but are bound to enclose their farm 
during the first twelve years, either with stone dykes or with hawthorn 
hedges supplied by the proprietor; the proprietor undertakes to cut 
drains, 7 per cent. of the cost being added to the rent; the tenants 
are bound “‘ never to exceed two white crops in succession on the best 
land and only one on the thinner lands, without an intervening green 
crop of either turnips potatoes or beans properly cleaned and dunged, 
the next crop being laid down with a proper proportion of grass seeds, 
the land to remain thereafter at least two years in grass.” On Colonel 
Duff's estate at Culter, the tenants are obliged to have a quarter of the 
land yearly in fallow, turnips, cabbages or potatoes, which must get 
at least four ploughings and a harrowing with each ploughing and be 
manured with dung or lime, the crop following to be oats, bear or 
wheat, sown on an average with nine pounds of good clover seed and 
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one bushel of perennial rye-grass to the acre; three-sevenths at least of 
the land must always be in grass, and the grass land when up from one 
or two year old grass must only carry one white or green crop; if from 
three or more year old grass, not more than two grain crops, and must 
be again fallowed, manured and limed as described. In a lease (x810) 
of the farm of Glasgoforrest in the parish of Kinnellar, we get a six- 
course rotation, very minutely prescribed, as follows: 

I. Oats broken up from three year old ley grass. 

2. Turnips following oats, four acres of which may be in potatoes, 
or half may be clean fallow and potatoes to the extent of four acres, 
the other half being turnips. 

3. Barley, bear or oats and barley-bear or oats after the turnips, 
and wheat after the clean fallow or potatoes, to be sown down with 
grass seeds in the following proportions—viz., 8 lbs. red clover seeds, 
4 lbs. white clover, and 14 bushels rye-grass to each acre. 

4. One year old sown grass following the barley, bear oats or wheat. 

5 and 6. The remaining two-sixths of the land shall be yearly 
in two or three year old grass, which with the one year grass shall be 
pastured only, except that any quantity of the said three-sixths not 
exceeding twenty-five acres may be cut and made into hay. 

These are clear signs that the impulse to agricultural improvement 
had at length penetrated to the north-east. Yet the documents re- 
corded in the Register provide other evidence of how much remained 
to be done. The relations between landlord and tenant were still on an 
antiquated basis; produce rents remained the rule; bondage services 
continued to be exacted; thirlage (though its commutation into a 
grain rent had been allowed by an Act of 1799) regularly appears in the 
leases; the tenantry are still bound to attend the court of the laird’s 
baron-baillie, though the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions after the 
Forty-Five had deprived these courts of their legal authority. By 
the close of the eighteenth century agriculture in Aberdeenshire had 
definitely broken through its medieval shell, but it carried into the new 
era innumerable marks and traces of an obsolete system which had 
enjoyed an unnaturally long lease of life. Not until late in the nine- 
teenth century did these hardy survivals of medievalism completely 


disappear. 
ARTHUR BIRNIE. 


OXFORDSHIRE POOR LAW PAPERS 


I 


r AHIS article is the outcome of a systematic attempt to cata- 
logue the Poor Law papers of Oxfordshire prior to 1834. 
Forty years ago, Archdeacon Cox urged “‘ the thorough over- 
hauling of the parish chest, or other receptacles of parish papers, and 
the classification of their contents.’ The value of Parish Registers 
and Churchwardens’ Accounts had already been recognized,? but Cox 
hinted at the value of Constables’ and Overseers’ Accounts, of Parish 
Apprentice Indentures and, in fact, of “every scrap of paper of past 
generations.’’! 
This last may seem a counsel of perfection to anyone who has gazed 
in dismay at the parish “ remains”’ piled high and haphazard into a 
chest as big as a family vault. These chests may contain the most 
miscellaneous collection of papers; here is a list of Poor Law papers for 
Bampton (Oxon) :— | 
(i) 4 Overseers’ Books, 1718-1806. 
(ii) “‘ An Account of Paupers ” (8 leaves), 182r. 
(iii) A brown paper parcel containing Removal Orders (1693-1839), 
Affiliation Orders (1767-1836), Warrants for Arrest on 
Bastardy charges, Warrants of Distress for non-payment 
of rates, Notices of Appeal against Removal Orders, an 
Examination for Settlement and a List of Certificate Men 
(undated). 
(iv) A Vestry Meetings Minute Book, 1792-18509. 
(v) A small bundle containing Apprentice Indentures (1733-1845), 
2 Appeals against Removal Orders and a quantity of Bills. 
(vi) A similar bundle to the above containing Affiliation Orders 
(1758-1817), a Warrant for Arrest, an Examination for 
Settlement and a Bastardy Bond. 

(vii) Another bundle containing a quantity of Bills ( 1833-34). 

(viii) Another bundle containing Letters to Overseers, Bills and 
Receipts (1816), an Appeal against Removal, a Distraint 
for non-payment of Rates, Surgeons’ Bills (1817), 2 letters 
to the Overseers. 

(ix) A bundle of Bastardy Bonds (1634-1747), and one Examina- 
tion for Settlement. 
1 J.C. Cox, How to Write the History of a Parish (1895), Ior. 
* G. L. Gomme, The Literature of Local Institutions (1886), Iz, 214. 
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(x) A bundle of Settlement Certificates (1699-1782), 2 Affiliation 
Orders, Warrant for Arrest of Reputed Father, 3 Removal 
Orders and one Apprentice Indenture. 

(xi) 100 Apprentice Indentures (1681-1807; the majority prior 
to 1750). 


The chest contains much else besides, such as Land-Tax Receipts, 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, Letters ve Land-Tax Assessment, Registers, 
and Terriers; some contain Enclosure Awards and Tithe Maps, but on 
the whole the Bampton Chest is a fair example of the papers of the 
larger parishes. 

The above list shows how very roughly most of the papers have 
been catalogued; in most churches they have not been catalogued at all 
in recent years. A very short acquaintance with these Parish Chests 
makes it clear that they contain far more than the mere picturesque 
details of some of the eighteenth-century Churchwardens’ Accounts 
with their references to sparrows’ heads and communion wine. How 
can these materials be used by the economic historian? To the local 
historian and the topographer their value should be apparent enough. 

Isolated Parish Papers from all parts of England have already 
been used in the writing of Poor Law and agricultural histories; but 
they have been used mostly for illustration, rather than generalization ; 
they can scarcely be used for the latter purpose until they have been 
examined and catalogued on a large scale, county by county. 

No one can afford to dismiss unexamined material as unimportant, 
save at the risk of being accused of preserving accepted generalities, 
rather than hazard testing them by new standards. The statements, 
for example, of Mr. A. Redford and Mr. G. Talbot Griffith gain ad- 
ditional value in the light of certain Parish Papers. The latter was 
able to demonstrate that the population movements of the “ Industrial 
Revolution” were of a nature far different from what was usually 
supposed. Under the old Poor Law the Settlement Laws effectively 
prevented the free movement of labour from the agricultural south 
to the industrial north, which received its increased population largely 
from the “rural parts of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Derby and Westmore- 
land.’2 Such statements can be further substantiated, or possibly 
refuted, by an examination of the Settlement Certificates which are still 
to be found in many parishes; thus, between 1764 and 1796 only eleven 
Removal Orders brought Witney migrants home, and none of these 
had come further than from Bristol or London. In this particular 
instance, of course, further evidence would have to be found in the 
list of persons bringing Settlement Certificates into the manufacturing 


1 A. Redford, Labour Migrations, 1800-56. 
2 G. Talbot Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus, 161 
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towns of the north, persons who were able to find permanent employ- 
ment, and did not come “ on the rates.” 

Correlation of Parish Papers on a large scale is desirable for more 
reasons than one: the details of parish Poor Law administration were 
not returned to Parliament save at long intervals,) during which time 
a change of policy might be effected of which no printed record would 
survive. The manuscript sources would be mainly two:—(1) The 
Quarter Sessions Record, containing petitions for relief, and the pro- 
nouncements of general policy by magistrates regarding allowances; 
and (2) the parish Overseers’ Accounts, Vestry Books, etc., with which 
this paper is chiefly concerned. 

(x) The Sessions Records, or selections from them, have been printed 
for some counties, and they were used—though how extensively it is 
not easy to say—in writing the Poor Law sections of the Victoria County 
History of Oxfordshive.2, The general use of the Sessions Records as 
source material has been described by Gomme’ and Cox. The Oxford- 
shire Sessions Rolls, from 1687-1811, were catalogued in two manuscript 
volumes in 1920 and are in the custody of the Clerk of the Peace. They 
contain 26,500 separate papers and parchments. The Rolls from 1811 
to 1836 are contained in eight volumes and there is also an alphabetical 
index, not classified, to the Records in the Clerk’s Office from 1831 to 
1842. A rapid survey of the catalogue discloses such Poor Law in- 
formation as follows: 

Epiphany, 1776.—Order from Privy Council for stricter execution 
of Vagrants Act. 


Trinity, 1777.—Aston Rowant. Notice of appeal against ap- 
pointment of overseers. 


Easter, 1780.—Convictions . . . leaving family on parish. 
Epiphany, 1782.—Watlington. Report on rating appeal. 
Trinity, 1782.—Indictments. . . . Eynsham refuses to re-im- 


burse Watlington for relief of family of a 
militia substitute. 


Michaelmas, 1782.—Indictments . . . imposing a sick servant on 
the parish. 
Epiphany, 1784.—Indictments . . . procuring marriage of paupers 
. to on rates of parish at the expense of the 
other. 


Epiphany, 1786.—Warrant committing to Witney House of Correc- 
tion for bastardy. 
1 1776, 1783-85, 1803, 1825-29, and Report on the Poor Rate Returns, 1825. 
There is, also, the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834. 
2 V.C.H. Oxfordshire, 203: ‘“‘In 1795 at the Winter Sessions the J.P.’s 
produced the following scale of relief: 
‘A single man according to his labour. 
Man and wife not less than 6s., and one or two children 7S. per week.’’’ 
3 Op. cit., 30-42. 4 Op. cit., 89-91. 
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Michaelmas, 1786.—Order for a pair of stockings. 


Michaelmas, 1787.—Indictments . . . embezzling the rates. 
Trinity, 1788.—Indictments . . . removing sick man without 
order. 
Easter, 1789.—Indictments . . . riotous assembly. 


Epiphany, 1794.—Constitution of Charlbury Friendly Society, 
“ The Old Club,” founded 1762, approved 1794. 
Trinity, 1795.—Summons to Stonesfield Overseers. 
Trinity, 1795.—Calendar of prisoners . . . disorderly behaviour 
to Master of Aston and Cote workhouse. 
Easter, 1796.—Information of settlement. 
Michaelmas, 1796.—Bond of treasurers of a Friendly Society at 


Standlake. 
Epiphany, 1797.—Names of Militia Officers; 597 privates. 
Epiphany, 1797——Accounts. ... Claims on militia account: 


Warwickshire {62 14s. 6d.; Coventry £134 17. ; 
Sussex {2I 19s. 6d.; New Windsor £30 12s. ; 
Abingdon £39 14s. 8d.; Do. £37 5s. 4d.; 
Berks £12 8s.; Total £339 IIs. 
Epiphany, 1797.—Three orders for removal. 
Easter, 1797.—Affiliation orders (2). 
Trinity, 1798.—Indictments . . . refusing to obey affiliation 
order. 
Trinity, 1799.—Calendar of prisoners in Castle and Bridewell; 
. vagrants (4). 
Michaelmas, 1800.—Indictments . . . conspiracy to enhance the 
price of wheat. 
Trinity, 1801.—Thame. List of ratepayers. 
Michaelmas, 1801.—Blunsdon v. Pishill. Legal expenses of appeal, 
£13 5s. 2d. Bill for maintenance, {17 5s. 44d. 
Notice to discontinue appeal. 


Epiphany, 1802.—Indictments . . . overseers’ fraudulent accounts. 

Trinity, 1803.—Indictments . . . ex-overseer refusing to pay 
over balance of accounts. 

Easter, 1804.—Indictments . . . inhumanity of the master of 
workhouse at Woodstock. 

Michaelmas, 1804.—Accounts . . . Overseers’ Returns, 44s. Re- 


turns to Parliament. 
Epiphany, 1806.—Gaol and Bridewell; prisoners, offence, age, 
sentence, and earnings. Balance; deficit of 
expense over earnings £6 12s. 11}d. 
Easter, 1811.—Blechingdon. List of ratepayers. Rate at Is. 
in £ produces {107 17s. gd. 
Certain Reo Orders and Appeals against Removal of paupers 
came before the Sessions. On an average about fifteen such cases 
came up a year; most, of course, came before Petty Sessions. If the 
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Wheat Prices for the county (which are given in the Rolls) are taken 
with the number of Removals and Appeals it will be found that, at 
least from 1798 to 1811, the curves for both follow a parallel course, 
the Removal graph following about six months behind prices. 

(2) The other manuscript sources! are fuller, less varied, and less 
complete than the Sessions Records. There are in the various Oxford- 
shire parishes forty-two sets of Overseers’ Accounts prior to 1834. Some 
of these sets are complete and extend over some 200 years; in all there 
are at least ninety different volumes. In addition, there are nine 
parishes or places having no Overseers’ Accounts, but possessing Vestry 
Minute Books or other Poor Law material, and there are four other 
places whose papers have already been described, wholly or in part.” 

While it is admitted that material from only 25 per cent. of the 
county is far from being a complete record, yet its value for purposes 
of generalization is increased when it is remembered that all parts of 
the county are represented in the collection, and parishes large and 
small, agricultural and industrial, have contributed. It is improbable 
that more than half-a-dozen other sets of Poor Law Papers exist which 
have escaped this survey of the county; so that the material must either 
be generally accepted or altogether discarded. Many points of interest 
can be ascertained from the Parish Papers, and from them alone; 
namely, to what extent the ‘‘ Speenhamland Bread Scale ” was antici- 
pated in the different counties, to what extent it was copied, how the 
“roundsmen ’’? were allotted to employers in the various parts of 
England, and whether or not the overseers themselves had any theories 
on the causes of, or cures for, the general and local distress. What 
did they think, if at all, of wages and prices? If they committed these 
opinions to writing they will be in the Vestry Books or Overseers’ 
Accounts, and probably nowhere else. Any final judgment on their 
capacity or motives must be suspended until we have a little more 
evidence of local opinion than that provided by the Appendices to the 
original Poor Law Report of 1834; the Commissioners were openly 
prejudiced against the parish system of relief, and their local infor- 


mants seem to have been mostly the same. 
C. R. OLDHAM. 


: For enumeration, see above, pp. 470-71. 
* Mrs. B. Stapleton, Three Oxfordshire Parishes (Kidlington, Yarnton and 
Begbroke) ; G. N. Clark, Overseers’ Accounts of Marston (Oxfordshire Rec. Soc.). 
: See Foor Law Commissioners’ Report (1834) (reprint, 1905), Sec. III. 
See Questions and Answers” (Three Issues), Poor Law Report 1834: 
Oxfordshire, especially answers from Kidlington condemning the allowance 
system based on the size of families (Appendix C., 439 tf) 


(To be concluded) 
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Facts and Factors in Economic History. Articles by former students 
of Edwin Francis Gay. (Harvard University Press. 1932). 


This volume is a tribute to a great teacher of economic history 
at Harvard University, of whom it may fittingly be said—to adapt the 
words of William of Wykeham—that he is not only a scholar himself, 
but he has been the making of many scholars. The range of Professor 
Edwin Gay’s influence is measured by the contents of the volume, 
to which no less than thirty-four of his former students have contributed, 
and in which a score of universities and colleges are represented. If 
the contributors are to be envied the contact which they have enjoyed 
with an outstanding personality in American academic life, the latter 
may be sincerely congratulated upon the quality of the students for 
whom he has laboured to such good purpose. 

The volume opens appropriately with “The Importance of 
Economic History,” by Professor W. T. Jackman (University of 
Toronto). His theme is that “‘the study of the more remote past 
and its evolution down to the present, giving the accumulated experi- 
ence of different peoples in meeting broad economic and social problems,” 
provides “‘a broader basis for making discriminating judgments.” 
Thus “the verdict of the past, as drawn from the replete facts of 
economic history, furnishes a valuable guide in the determination of 
present issues.” 

Professor F. C. Dietz (University of Illinois), in a suggestive article 
on ‘“‘ English Public Finance and the National State in the Sixteenth 
Century,” assigns a fiscal explanation for the failure of “the well- 
ordered State of the Tudor-Stuart commonwealth ” to pursue a more 
active social policy as envisaged by contemporary publicists. “The 

English government in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
devoted practically all its resources towards its own maintenance or 
towards the military ends of the system of Der Staat als Macht.”’ It 
placed its main reliance on lands and customs, and public taxation 
remained an emergency revenue for war. The monarchy therefore 
lacked the resources needed for a “‘ paternalistic State”; and its financial 
embarrassment was seriously aggravated when the price revolution of 
the sixteenth century made it impossible for the king to “ live of his 
own ” even in respect of the ordinary expenditure. 

Miss Margaret Randolph Gay (Radcliffe College) wins her spurs 
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with a thoughtful essay on “‘ Aspects of Elizabethan Apprenticeship,” 
in which she analyses some of the forces behind the introduction of the 
Acts for the enforcement of apprenticeship. She is able to throw 
fresh light upon her subject by examining the prosecutions under the 
Acts at Westminster and in the local courts. Her main conclusions 
are two. Firstly, that ‘‘ Crown policy opposed for social reasons an 
uncontrolled expansion of the national industry.” Secondly, that “the 
nature of the market caused a similar opposition from economic 
interests ’’—viz., London mercantile influences which utilized the 
system of apprenticeship ‘‘as a means of restricting production and 
ensuring uniform quality of workmanship.” 

Professor A. P. Usher (Harvard University) contributes an inter- 
esting study of ‘‘ Spanish Ships and Shipping in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” He expresses the view that the later history 
of Spanish shipping “ reflects the general economic depression of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The relative severity 
of international competition in the carrying trade and in the ship-build- 
ing industry doubtless contributed some positive influences of an un- 
favourable character, but the ship-building industry was itself affected 
by industrial conditions.” We believe that this is true also of England 
—that the root causes of the prosperity of English shipping, as of its 
occasional relapses, must be sought for in the general conditions 
affecting trade, and not in the protective legislation of the Navigation 
Acts. 

Professor E. J. Hamilton (Duke University), in his ‘‘ Spanish 
Mercantilism before 1700,” makes the judicious observation that 
“ Adam Smith’s criticism focussed attention upon the place of treasure 
in the theory and practice of Mercantilism, and few questions have 
evoked either more discussion or less investigation of primary sources 
by subsequent economists and historians.” One of his points is that 
“no greater error has made its way into economic literature than the 
thesis that after 1552 the enormous inflow of American bullion rendered 
Spain so indifferent to the export of specie that bimetallic ratios and 
monetary regulations were unaffected by mercantilist considerations.” 
The statement that Charles V. “ exempted England from the statutory 
discrimination against foreign ships ” needs to be qualified by reference 
to the ban placed on English ships as a protest against the statute of 
1540. 

Professor A. L. Dunham (University of Michigan), as the author of 
The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, gathers gleanings from 
his chosen field in “‘ The Diplomacy of Richard Cobden in his Commercial 
Negotiations with France.” He explains the riddle of how this “ un- 
diplomatic crusader made the Anglo-French treaty a truly notable 
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achievement in diplomacy.” He corrects the common view that 
Cobden “converted an ignorant sovereign (Napoleon III.) to free 
trade,” by pointing out that Napoleon had already come in contact 
with “the equally ardent Chevalier,” and that the Emperor “had 
done more than any other sovereign since the great revolution to 
moderate the excesses of the national tariff.”’ 

Professor C. W. Wright (University of Chicago) gives a convincing 
interpretation of ‘‘ American Materialism ” in the light of economic 
history. He justly claims that ‘‘ mere miserliness was not involved,” 
since ‘‘ few people faced the loss of fortune with less concern than 
Americans, and certainly no nationality has been more free in giving 
or has given with less thought of ulterior reward.” Nor did the charge 
of materialism imply “‘ a lack of high ideals ’’—since the American people 
have shown conspicuous devotion to the ideals of freedom, democracy 
and humanitarianism. But in the sense of ‘‘ an excessive absorption 
in business” and ‘“‘ an undue neglect of the pursuits of leisure, chiefly 
those of the arts,” American materialism was “a product of the age 
and the environment in which the nation evolved ’’—an age of rapid 
economic progress, and an environment of ‘‘ a virgin continent offering 
unequalled economic opportunity.”” May we not also conjecture that 
a factor in the situation was the Puritan psychology, which interpreted 
material prosperity as the measure of Divine favour? In any case, 
“in the New World, as wealth accumulates and is handed down from 
generation to generation, providing the material basis for the develop- 
ment of cultural tastes and traditions, America approaches Europe.” 

Professor N. S. B. Gras (Harvard University) examines the various 
“Types of Capitalism.” He distinguishes three types. In the first 
the provider of capital and the user are one and the same person. In 
the second ownership and use are vested in different persons. In the 
third ‘“‘ the provider of capital entrusts his capital toa money middleman 
(a banker, insurance company, OF investment trust), who in turn 
passes it on to the user.” Professor Gras draws our attention to the 
pregnant implications of the third type of capitalism, in which “ the 
money middleman has control and with it the responsibilities of managing 
an intricate and delicate money-credit mechanism.” Capitalism has 
denoted different things at different periods of history; and the very 
lucid analysis contained in this essay serves to disentangle the complex 
phenomena comprised in a historical category. 

Mrs. E. W. Gilboy (Harvard University) investigates ‘‘ Demand 
as a Factor in the Industrial Revolution.” Her thesis is that “ changing 
consumption standards, the increase of population and shifting of 
individuals from class to class, and a rise in real income, provided a 
stimulus to the expansion of industry.” It was not only the growth 
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of oversea trade, but the development of a flexible market at home, 
which furnished an incentive for the adoption of machinery. Mrs. 
Gilboy rightly stresses this point; and she could cite Adam Smith in 
her support: ‘‘ The inland or home trade (is) the most important of all.” 
One might also add that a stimulus to increased production lay in 
the nature of the English domestic market as contrasted with the 
French market. The former required commodities which lent them- 
selves to machine production. The latter, more restricted in scope, 
demanded wares which called for individual craftsmanship of a high 
order. 

We have noticed only a fourth of the essays contained in this book: 
lack of space precludes any mention of the rest. But enough has been 
said to indicate the varied character and suggestive treatment of the 
topics which are here discussed. E. Lipson. 


Rappl J. NEwman. The Agricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia 
between the Years 200 C.E. and 500 C.E. (Oxford University 
Press. Milford: London. With Map. 8s.) 


This subject is of twofold interest. To students of Jewish history 
Mesopotamia must always hold a place of paramount importance 
by reason of the long residence of Jews in the country, their political 
freedom, amounting almost to autonomy, and the authority which the 
Babylonian Talmudists and their successors enjoyed in all parts of the 
world where Jews lived. To the economist, the book will be welcome, 
because the material is large, varied, and well attested. Many deduc- 
tions as to conditions of living are drawn from incidental remarks or 
from judicial decisions, which is a testimonial to their accuracy. The 
author has been at great pains to scrutinize his authorities. The 
Talmud, as is generally known, exists in two recensions, the Palestinian 
and the Babylonian. The latter, naturally, has been his chief source. 
But beyond this, he has, very rightly, made a critical use of the whole, 
carefully excluding all information connected with Palestinian Rabbis 
or with Babylonians who did not live within the periods covered by 
the limits of the title, and he has added the date, when known, to each 
name that he cites. 

There have been Jews in Babylonia certainly since the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar (597 B.c.), and as there has never been a general ex- 
pulsion from the country Jewish life there enjoys a continuity of 
tradition to be found nowhere else. It is true that after the death of 
the last of the successors (Geonim) of the Talmudists, the influence of 
Babylon waned and the communities dwindled in numbers, yet Judaism 
never became totally extinct. The schools of Babylon produced 
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literary memorials that have never lost influence. To this day the 
Authorized Daily Prayer Book of the Ashkenazi Jews contains a Collect 
recited every Sabbath for these long-dead academies—though it is 
brought up to date by a supplementary clause—and this self-same 
Collect, with necessary adaptations, forms the prayer for the University 
used in the Oxford Synagogue, thus linking the Euphrates and the Isis, 
in a bond of intellectual and spiritual communion. 

The Jews enjoyed security under the Parthian rule. They suffered, 
in common with other inhabitants, during Roman raids, but their 
general condition was happy. The virtual autonomy under which 
they lived enabled them to make their own code operative. The 
Palestinian system of legislation was transferred to Babylon, subject 
to the important principle that the Civil Law or “ Law of the Kingdom ” 
was paramount. Under the Sassanians, conditions were not always so 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, there were plenty of cities where the popula- 
tion was predominantly Jewish in character, and for this reason the 
information derived from the Babylonian Talmud reflects actual ex- 
perience and is not to be regarded as mere theory. The greater degree 
of freedom in Babylon was not the only difference between that country 
and Palestine. Fertility, better agricultural methods, larger areas 
for cultivation, better rainfall and irrigation were distinguishing factors 
of which the law frequently takes account. 

Rabbi Newman divides his subject into twelve heads. After 
describing general conditions, he treats of land ownership and tenures, 
workmen and slaves, method and objects of cultivation, livestock 
rearing, domestic birds, bee-keeping, fishing, fowling and hunting, 
milling, baking and butchering, taxation, the law of the land and 
Jewish law. 

There is abundant evidence for the importance of agriculture 
among the occupations of the Jews. It was far more prevalent and 
more esteemed than commerce. Here, as in other places, we find 
evidence that the number of Jews in Europe who follow trading pursuits 
is artificial and the outcome of restrictive legislation directed against 
Jews. Besides the actual landowners, three classes of farmers may 
be distinguished: the metayer, who shared the produce with the land- 
lord; the tenant farmer, who paid a fixed rent, in money or in kind; and 
the planter. The tenant farmer was not so well placed as the metayer. 
As the rental was fixed he was restricted in his choice of crops, for it 
was the interest of the landlord to spare the land from exhaustion as 
much as possible. If he contracted to grow barley, he must not 
cultivate wheat, which was a more valuable cereal but which took more 
out of the soil. The metayer might do as he pleased, since the in- 
creased profit was shared by the landlord. The amount of share 
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varied; some metayers received a fourth, some a third, some as much 
as a half of the yield, according to local custom and agreement—4.e., 
whether he or the landlord supplied seed. Nevertheless, if one con- 
siders rents today, the proportion which went to the landlord seems 
remarkably high. The planter was a metayer who was employed for 
life, as his work was more permanent than that of other classes, but 
the contract could, at need, be cancelled on either side. 

Much interesting information is available about the rotation of 
crops. One Rabbi—and it must be remembered that the Rabbis were 
farmers or business men, not professional scholars—avoided leaving 
his land fallow in alternate years by changing his crops from wheat to 
barley and by sowing from north to south in one year and from east to 
west in the next. We read of a common method of preventing palm 
trees from dropping their fruit by banking up stones round the roots: 
this reduced their fertility but improved the crop. Fertilization of 
palm trees was practised with great care. Fields were fenced by 
stone or wooden walls or by staves intertwined with twigs, but this was 
more usual in gardens than in fields. Frequent references occur to 
the malpractices of shepherds who allowed their animals to graze on 
the pastures of others. 

The most important objects of cultivation were vines, dates, sesame, 
flax, vegetables and cuscuta: the last was used for brewing beer. The 
manufacture of wine was carried out extensively. Many varieties and 
qualities of wine are mentioned and it was considered superior to beer. 
The strength of good wine was estimated by the test that it should need 
dilution with three times the amount of water to be drinkable. Beer 
was regarded as efficacious against leprosy. When Rabbi Newman 
deduces from the frequent references to spices that pepper and ginger 
were cultivated in Babylonia (p. 111) he is on precarious ground. 
Both were certainly imports. 

One of the differences between Palestine and Babylon is seen in 
fishing. Babylonia used the hook on the line, a method which was 
repugnant to the Palestinian. The hook in the Bible is a symbol of 
cruelty and it is used by foreigners. The hook in the Gospel—one 
reference only—occurs in a passage suggesting a gentile environment 
or provenance. 

The term Krdaga or poll tax (p. 168) is identical with the Arabic 
Kharraj. But the Kraga was paid by every subject of the crown, Jews 
and heathen alike. Even orphans were subject to it. On the other 
hand the Kharraj was generally—but not invariably—the poll tax 
paid by the free non-Muslim subjects of a Muslim Government. 

There is much material for the economist in this excellent book: 
it is sound and objective and it is written with conciseness and lucidity. 
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In many cases readers will be surprised at the stage of progress in land- 
tenure and agriculture reached by the Jews of Babylonia. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature of all is the absence of class feeling and 
the amicable relations which existed between master and man. 
H. Loewe. 
LAURENT DECHESNE. Histoire économique et sociale de la Belgique. 
(Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 1932. 50 fr.) 


This book has undoubtedly made an opportune appearance, for 
no general work on the economic and social history of Belgium was 
previously in existence. There were the Academy studies of N. Bria- 
voine, which are nearly a hundred years old, and the three-volume 
history of Belgian commerce and shipping by E. van Bruyssel (1861-64). 
But since then a vast quantity of documents has been disinterred 
from the archives, numbers of new studies have been written on special 
subjects or periods, and many fresh points of view suggested by econo- 
mists and sociologists or discovered by the comparative method. The 
present writer has himself attempted a synthesis of these new produc- 
tions, but only for the eighteenth century, in his Histoire économique 
de la Belgique a la fin del Ancien Régime (1920), and Professor Pirenne 
has made a long study of economic and social questions in each of the 
seven volumes of his monumental Histoire de Belgique. But these 
did not supply the need for a complete synthesis which should be an 
inventory of everything actually known of the economic and social 
history of Belgium and nothing else. 

It was not aneasy enterprise. To carry it toa successful conclusion 
it was necessary to be both economist and historian. M. Dechesne 
is both. As Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Liége he has published a number of books and articles on the subject ; 
and, in the conviction that it is impossible to understand the present 
and the possibilities of the future without an acquaintance with the 
past, he has studied in detail the history of the Verviers cloth industry, 
and has dived into the archives of other industries in the Liége area. 
It is, of course, especially in Flanders that the centre of gravity for 
the economic and social history of Belgium is to be found under the 
Ancien Régime, and M. Dechesne’s knowledge of the history of Flanders 
is mainly second-hand. But there is nothing astonishing in the fact 
that he often contents himself with summarizing what others before him 
have dealt with more thoroughly. The essential thing is that nothing 
important should be omitted, that the dominant tendencies in events 
and situations should be properly underlined, and that the argument 
underlying the whole should be logical and conformable to the truth. 

From the first standpoint, that of quantity of information, the 
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book may unhesitatingly be pronounced remarkable. As was inevit- 
able, there are some gaps in the bibliography. For the modern period 
it is regrettable not to find the voluminous monograph of J. A. Goris 
on the southern merchant colonies at Antwerp from 1488 to 1567 
(1925), or the studies of Paul Harsin on the economic history of the 
Principality of Liége which appeared in the Bulletin de institut archéo- 
logique liégeois in 1927. Many interesting works on contemporary 
history are omitted; but the literature here is so abundant that we 
hardly dare to reproach M. Dechesne with having neglected part of 
jt. It is a graver omission to have passed over an important fact in 
contemporary economic history—the suppression of the octrois in 1860, 
which represented the elimination of the last vestige of the local economy 
of the Ancien Régime, and the achievement of a national economic 
system in Belgium. 

From the second point of view, the emphasizing of dominant ten- 
dencies in events and situations, M. Dechesne in general takes Pirenne 
as his guide, and he could not choose a better. We should, however, 
have liked him at least to mention the objections raised to Pirenne’s 
views, especially the controversy with Dopsch over the lowering of 
the economic standard in the Netherlands in the Carolingian epoch, 
and with Sombart over the importance of capitalism in the medieval 
towns. He gives the proper emphasis to the disastrous consequences 
of the religious troubles of the sixteenth century; but his account of 
the monetary revolution in Belgium at the same period leaves much to 
be desired. It may be authoritatively stated that the materials at 
our disposal for a really sound history of prices in the sixteenth century 
are not yet available. The sociologist, H. Denis, has attempted it, 
but his work may be considered a failure, and M. Dechesne is wrong 
in accepting his conclusions. Thus, according to him, the price of 
wheat in Flanders rose from a base of 100 in 1500 to 300 in 1530 and 
750 in 1580, while a mason’s wage in the same period rose only from 
100 to 185. The present writer is in a position to check these figures 
as regards the price of wheat. The nominal price rose between 1500 
and 1580, not in the proportion of x to 7:5, but in that of 1 to 6; 
and the proportion is the same for the decade 1580-89.1_ In addition, 
it is important to note that this is only the price in money of account, 
which itself experienced a remarkable fall in value in the course of the 
sixteenth century. The index number six as referring to the rise in 

1 See H. Van Houtte, Documents pour servir a Vhistoive des prix de 1381 a 
1794, Table C. The average price for the decade 1500-09 was 53 sous the 
hoed. The average of the decade 1580-89 was 314s., which makes a little less 
than six times the nominal price of the first decade. 


2 A decree of the Council of Flanders issued on October 31, 1 589, justifies 
the augmentation of seigneurial dues fixed in money of account by the considera- 
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price of wheat in money of account ought to be reduced to 3°96. This 
calculation is corroborated by the difference in value given to real 
money when estimated in money of account in the monetary ordinances 
of the sixteenth century.!_ The nominal sixfold rise is in reality a rise 
of 3°36 for the period from 1520 to 1599. This is a long way from the 
index of 7°5 spoken of by MM. Denis and Dechesne. 

In what proportion did the rise in the price of wheat correspond to 
the rise in other necessaries of life, and the latter to the rise in wages ? 
How far did the disparity between them assume a different proportion 
in Belgium and in neighbouring countries? These are questions 
which it would be interesting to solve but for the solution of which the 
materials are not yet ready, in spite of the work of the Vicomte d’Avenal, 
Luschin von Ebengreut and Henri Hauser. The calculations made 
above at least prove how much care is necessary for their study. In 
the meantime the present writer does not believe that the monetary 
revolution of the sixteenth century need enter seriously into considera- 
tion in a study of Belgian economic decadence at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The United Provinces—the Northern Netherlands— 
equally experienced this revolution, and so did England; but this is 
precisely the period when they began their progress towards the zenith 
of their economic activities. 

There are other points which seem to have received insufficient con- 
sideration. A young Belgian economist, M. R. J. Lemoine, has already 
mentioned some of them for the contemporary period ;? and his criticisms 
might move M. Dechesne to reply that he has not pretended to give the 
solutions to all the problems raised by the scientific treatment of current 
economic phenomena. If I understand the meaning of M. Lemoine’s 


tion that it had fallen in value in relation to real money—apparently since the 
discovery of the mines of the New World—in the proportion of a third and a 
third of a third (Placcarten van Vlaenderen, ii. 507). In other words, the Flanders 
Livre de gros as well as the Livre tournois, the ducat of account and the florin of 
account, were only worth 66/100 of what they had been formerly. 

1 While the véal d’or is valued at 60 sous on February 4, 1520, it is valued 
at 106 sous on November 16, 1599, so that to estimate the rise in wheat prices 
between 1520 and 1599 it must be remembered that money of account lost its 
value in the proportion of 60'to 106, or 56 percent. See the decree of February 4, 
1520, in Ordonnances des Pays Bas, 2e ser., ii. 57, and that of November 16, 1599, 
in the same collection, ser. Régne d’ Albert et d’Isabelle, ii. 22 seg. For the succes- 
sive values of the ducat and écu see H. Lonchay, ‘‘ Recherches sur l’origine et 
la valeur des ducats et des écus espagnols; les monnaies réelles et les monnaies 
de compte,’’ Bull. de l’Acad. Roy. de Belgique, Lettr., November, 1906. At 
Ppp. 576-7 of this article there is a table which gives for the period 1537-1609 a 
proportion almost equal to that of one-third for the devaluation of ducats and écus. 

2 Robert J. Lemoine, ‘‘ Economistes et Historiens’’ (L’Histoire considerée 
du point de vue de l’économiste), Rev. Economique Internationale, March, 1933, 
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criticism, it is that M. Dechesne should have followed a method more 
or less like that formerly adopted by List, Hildebrand, Marx, Bucher, 
and Schmoller. This method gained these pioneers a world reputa- 
lon, and presented economists and historians of the nineteenth century 
with some extremely interesting and fertile points of view. But after 
the first enthusiasm came disillusion. Has the time already come to 
attempt a new interpretation of economic history by following a central 
principle, such as, for instance, the law of progressive concentra- 
tion of enterprises, or the subordination of all economic facts to 
monetary phenomena, or to the evolution of industrial technique, the 
development of communications or the density of population? Are 
we to postulate an unbroken line of development or one where the 
threads have been frequently broken, the alternation like a pendulum 
of periods of liberty and periods of regulation? I do not think so. 
In the actual state of our knowledge, these principles, or these hypo- 
theses rather, lie still exclusively within the domain of scientific 
polemics. It isallthe more desirable in a work as general as the present 
one to mention them in connection with this or that group of facts. 
To choose one of them to serve as a basis of the whole edifice would 
be to make straight for disaster. M. Dechesne has preferred to err 
by excess of prudence rather-than by excess of temerity. We may 
conclude with the assurance that if he has somewhat disappointed 
the economists he has deserved well of the historians, who will find 
his book a manual of instruction which, if not complete, is at least 


extremely useful. H. Van Hovurtte. 


Dianische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. By Various Authors. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1933. 28 Rmk.) 


Even in Denmark there is no antecedent to the Danische Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, which has appeared in Germany this year as one 
of the volumes of the ‘“‘ Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte ” 
(edited by G. Brodnitz), and as even monographs on different 
subjects are lacking, it has been necessary to divide up the narra- 
tive between four different authors. Professor Erik Arup, who com- 
bines great knowledge of European history generally with the 
most perfect command of all the sources of the early economic 
history of Denmark, which are unfortunately few, has dealt excel- 
lently with the period previous to 1536. As he points out, Denmark 
is naturally a poor country. Its only riches are its favourable 
situation between the Baltic and the North Sea, and the com- 
parative fertility of its soil, which cannot, however, compare with 
that of France. Agriculture and commerce were thus predestined 
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to become its livelihood. Not until the close of the twelfth century, 
after the foundation of Liibeck, was Denmark drawn into international 
trade, Liibeck providing a market for its agricultural products. About 
the same time large shoals of herrings came up the Sound, providing 
Denmark with a staple commodity for centuries. In spite of the 
domination of the herring trade by the Hanseatics, it brought money 
to the country, and in the places where the salting took place, Skanér 
and Falsterbo, an important international market soon sprang into 
existence. The fight against the Hanseatics and the endeavours of 
the Government to create an independent Danish merchant dominated 
the fifteenth century. But in 1523 political developments forced the 
Danish merchant to fight his own way without any support from the 
State, and even subject to a fierce competition from the landed gentry. 

In the second part, which extends to 1840, the history of agri- 
culture has been dealt with separately by Professor Larsen of the 
college of agriculture, doubtless with greater understanding of the 
technical problems than would have been possible for any purely 
economic historian; but, unfortunately, his co-operation with Dr. 
Olsen, who has treated the other aspects of economic history during 
the same period, is somewhat defective. This is especially the case 
as regards the trade in agricultural products (grain and oxen) which 
were then the Danish staple commodities. The sections dealing 
with commerce are on the whole the weakest, owing to the lack 
of sufficient research already undertaken. The influence of the 
fluctuations in the world-market and of political conditions on Danish 
agriculture and commerce have, however, been duly considered. In 
the sections dealing with trade and industry and the mercantilist 
policy of the State, Dr. Olsen utilizes to the full his own minute 
researches; but it is a sad tale of continued failures to create an 
independent Danish industry. 

In the last part the chief editor, Professor Axel Nielsen, treats 
the last important period of Danish economic history with great 
lucidity. In Die Zeit des Liberalismus, from about 1870 onward, 
tariff legislation, the abolition of the remnants of the medieval 
crafts and gilds and the conditions of agriculture are dealt with. 
In favourable circumstances agriculture now benefits fully from 
the reforms initiated at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
farmer has ceased to be essentially self-dependent, and thus a 
sufficient domestic market for Danish industry has at last been 
created. The most important fact during this period is, however, 
the development of banking and commerce, whilst little money as 
yet is invested in industrial undertakings. In Die Zeit des Kapi- 
talismus, the arrival of capitalism, assisted by exterior conditions, is 
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described. While Denmark at the close of the “liberal ’’ period 
was a creditor State, it was now transformed into a debtor State on ~ 
a large scale. At the outbreak of the Great War its foreign debt 
amounted to about {55,000,000 sterling. The sudden reaction in 
corn prices when American corn flooded the European market at the 
beginning of the seventies necessitated a complete reform in Danish 
agriculture and a large increase in capital. Small holdings continued 
to predominate, but they now entered into the closest mutual co- 
operation and a highly organized agricultural industry was created. 
In 1882 the first co-operative dairy was instituted. In 1914 their 
number was 1,168, and when a surplus of milk from the dairies created 
a basis for organized pig-rearing, co-operative butcheries soon spread. 
Endeavours were made to procure precisely those qualities of Danish 
butter and especially bacon that suited the English market, which 
now became the chief buyer. During this period a Danish industry 
also grew up without any protection, manufacturing, however, mainly 
for the domestic market. In 1911 the value of its exports amounted 
to £3,600,000 out of a total production of £31,000,000, while the value 
of the exports of agricultural products amounted to £30,500,000 out 
of a total production of £47,700,000. 

The strong organizations of workmen and employers in trade unions 
and employers’ unions and the institution of a very extensive but 
very unsystematic system of social welfare are also described; and 
the book finally deals with the reform of the direct taxes in 1903 
and of the tariffs in 1908. We have here a manual giving as precise 
information as is at present possible of Denmark’s economic conditions 
from the Middle Ages up to the eve of the Great War. 

ASTRID FRIIs. 


CARL STEPHENSON. Borough and Town: A Study of Urban Origins in 
England. (Medieval Academy of America: Cambridge, Mass. 
1932. $4.75.) 

Professor Stephenson has written a book which is likely to have 

a wide circulation and to be studied with keener interest than most 

historical monographs. It is not conspicuously well written, nor is it 

dangerously subversive of accepted doctrine, but it is based on wide 
reading and surveys a large body of evidence and a considerable volume 
of theory, both English and Continental, with a cool commonsense 
which prejudices the reader in favour of its conclusions. Its most 
striking defect is an occasional harshness of language in commenting 
on the work of earlier students, particularly Ballard, whose piecemeal 
treatment of his material in “ British Borough Charters ”’ has induced 
an exasperation with which other users of that invaluable work can 
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hardly help sympathizing. But the reader who has faithfully read all 
Mr. Stephenson’s book will acquit him of ingratitude to his predecessors, 
or of any failure to appreciate at their true value the labours into which 
we, and he, have entered. His favourites are certainly Maitland, 
whose uncanny insight has aroused his admiration, and his own master, 
Pirenne, but the merits of other workers receive recognition as well as 
their occasional failings. 

It is difficult to give a succinct account of the results of a wide 
and complicated inquiry, but it may fairly be said that Mr. Stephenson, 
like Pirenne, sees in the common necessities of all mercantile settle- 
ments the essential principle of the formation of a borough. The form 
in which these needs were met might be influenced by local or historical 
considerations, but similar needs brought about a general similarity of 
constitution and stimulated one town to borrow from another those 
arrangements which had been found effective elsewhere. This view 
of the case implies the priority of commerce, in the extended sense, and 
of a definite mercantile community which is something more than an 
agricultural exchange, to what we are to recognize as a “ borough.” 
If that is so, we must refuse to regard the pre-Conquest “ burgus,” 
with a very few possible exceptions, as included within our definition. 
Mr. Stephenson finds it impossible to trace any of the essential factors 
of a twelfth-century “ borough ’”’ in the pre-Conquest “ Burh.”’ The 
latter he regards, like Maitland, as essentially a place of defence and 
centre of county or hundredal administration, but not as an administra- 
tive island, like the borough of the twelfth century. We have, there- 
fore, a definite breach of continuity in the eleventh century, and our 
author seeks for his “‘ new model” in the French boroughs described 
in Domesday, which seem to be exempt from geld and to be foreign 
bodies in the English administrative system. Whether or not the new 
boroughs inherited the forms of the Saxon hundred courts formerly 
held in the same towns, he regards as a matter of little importance. 
He believes the right of the burgess to answer in his own court to bea 
new thing, and to be an essential characteristic of the “ borough.” 

Whether we accept this cutting of the Gordian knot as a solution 
of the difficulty, or regard it as an over-simplification of history, we 
must at least take it into account as a tenable hypothesis. Just as we 
have been forced to allow a breach of continuity between the Roman 
city or camp and its medizval successor, we may have to accept a 
second break in the series. We are not therefore to suppose a catas- 
trophic change. The conception, for instance, of a borough as a place 
of defence does not become obsolete with the Conquest. To quote one 
of the classical treatises on modern borough development, John Galt’s, 
“The Provost ”’: ‘In ancient times, Gudetown had been fortified with 
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ports and gates at the end of the streets; and in troublesome occasions, 
the country people, as the traditions relate, were in the practice of 
driving in their families and cattle for shelter. This gave occasion to 
that great width in our streets, and those of other royal boroughs, 
which is so remarkable; the same being so built, to give room and stance 
for the cattle.’ But we can admit that the striking features of the 
borough as we know it, immunity, burgage-tenure, with such adjuncts 
as devisable tenements, Retrait lignager, and so forth, and the close 
connection (in many cases) of the Gild Merchant with the administration, 
were forced upon old and new settlements alike by the growing import- 
ance of commerce. Our facts remain the same, but we look at them 
from an economic rather than from a juridical standpoint. 

A very valuable feature of Mr. Stephenson’s work is his use of 
topographical details to illustrate the history of borough development. 
The plans which adorn his book are extremely instructive. 

A few desultory comments may be added. In the discussion of 
burgage-tenure allusion might well have been made to the “ terra 
haimalda’”’ at York (Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, I. xi.) which 
was held at an annual rent from the Crown and could be given, sold, or 
left without restriction. There is no sign of any interest in the Scottish 
burghs, since David Murray’s book is not mentioned and there is only 
a casual reference to the Leges Quatuor Burgorum, a document which 
demands further study. For the customs of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
from which these appear to have been derived, Mr. Stephenson has 
used the text of Stubbs’s “‘ Select Charters,’’ which is conflated from 
Cosmo Innes’s transcript of the original found in the Tower and one in 
the Percy Cartulary. A better version of the original, with a compari- 
son clause by clause of the Percy Cartulary, Wearmouth, and Scottish 
versions, is printed in Archeologia Aliana (Fourth Series, i. 169-78), 

The volume concludes with a searching examination of the theories 
of Giry and Luchaire on the ‘‘commune”’ and some most valuable 
tables of statistics of Anglo-Saxon, Domesday, and twelfth-century 
boroughs, with particulars, from the Pipe Rolls, of the aids exacted 
from each of the last at various dates. There are indexes of authors 
criticized, places, and technical terms, but to find any particular passage 
in the book it is often necessary to turn to the full and careful table of 
contents. In fine, Professor Stephenson is to be congratulated on the 
completion of a long and laborious task which cannot fail to add to his 


reputation. CHARLES JOHNSON. 
FRANcEs Consitt. The London Weavers’ Company. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1933. 25s.) 


It is curious that the weavers, possibly the most ancient of the 
London gilds, should have had to wait until now for an historian. How- 
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ever, they are well served by Dr. Consitt, whose first volume covers the 
period from the twelfth to the close of the sixteenth century. Apart from 
an entry on the Pipe Roll of 1130 which shows that their gild was in 
existence at that date, their history starts with the charter of Henry II., 
probably granted in 1155, which is reproduced as a frontispiece to this 
volume. The monopoly conferred by this charter was unpopular in the 
City, and in March, 1201-2, King John accepted a bribe from the citizens 
to annul it, and promptly accepted the weavers’ offer of an annual ferm 
of 20 marks, in lieu of 18 marks, to renew it. When dealing with this 
subject, Dr. Consitt might have made more of the contemporary “‘ laws 
of the weavers and fullers’”’ of Winchester, Marlborough, Oxford and 
Beverley, to which her only allusion is the doubtfully accurate state- 
ment that “‘ Opposition to the weavers was general in whatever towns 
their gilds occurred.”’ Following this came the struggle between 
the working weavers and the employer class of clothmen known as 
“burellers.”” Dr. Consitt states that “The first explicit reference 
to the Burellers is in 1277”; but actually the names of a number of 
burellers occur on the Liberate Roll of 30 Henry III. The quarrel led 
in the thirteenth century to sympathetic strikes by the weavers, and to 
a policy of “ca’canny,” by which no work was to be done between 
Epiphany and Candlemas. The explanation of this long holiday, that 
the supply of yarn “ would be at its worst in the weeks after Christmas, 
for in the frosts of January and February the size used to dress the 
warp would not easily take,’’ may be questioned ; it is possible that these 
frosts were relied on to increase the demand for accumulated stocks of 
cloth and so raise prices. The ordinary citizens, as consumers, wished 
to keep prices down, and in 1300 the authorities of the City issued 
regulations for the weavers, while at the [ter of 1321 complaints of their 
price-raising practices were made. Then in 1336 the King’s Court not 
only supported the burellers’ claims to have cloth woven by their 
servants (alleged to be duly apprenticed in the weavers’ gild), but 
stated that it was lawful for all freemen to set up looms and weave, 
practically abrogating the weavers’ charter. But, like somany medieval 
legal decisions where they clashed with custom, this seems to have 
been ineffective, and the weavers recovered most of their rights, though 
they sank in importance with the rise of the greater trading companies. 
As they held no lands, the weavers did not trouble to obtain a charter of 
incorporation, but, on the strength of their charters, claimed corporate 
rights, using a seal and, in 1490, obtaining a grant of arms. 

The relations between the woollen and linen weavers are rather 
obscure. About the beginning of the fifteenth century the linen 
weavers set up their own gild and refused to contribute towards the 
ferm—the payment of which itself provides several pages of very 
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puzzling statistics. In 1440, however, the linen weavers seem to have 
been reabsorbed, and the very interesting regulations of the craft 
issued in 1456 (pp. 204-7) are as much concerned with linen and napery 
as with woollen cloth. The trade terms in these regulations are obscure; 
the highest paid work in napery, ‘‘ draught werk,” is clearly pattern 
weaving; “‘ crosse werk ” may be a twill weave; “‘ catrylettes ” suggests 
the bands of quatrefoils common in decoration of the period; but 
“ cheynes yn werk” and ‘‘ damask knottes with the chapelettes ” are 
defeating. Incidentally,‘ napkyns of toughen yarne”’ in a later set 
of regulations (p. 211) does not mean, as interpreted, “ toughish,” but 
is equivalent to the ‘‘ towen ”’ of 1456, t.e. of hemp. The silk weavers, 
who are found included in the Company by the middle of the sixteenth 
century, also provide a puzzle in their ‘‘ London silk commenly called 
whited black.’’ These silk weavers were one of the various groups of 
foreign weavers who were at first a danger and then, when absorbed, a 
source of strength to the Company. All these struggles, the tendency 
of the craft to evade restrictions by setting up outside London, the 
growth of the privileged “livery” group, with the depression of the 
smaller craftsmen, and many other points Dr. Consitt traces with a 
skilful use of details from sources hitherto unworked. 

The appendices, which account for 150 out of the 343 pages of this 
volume, include a fifteenth-century translation of the proceedings at the 
Iter of 1321, in which it may be noted that “‘ derthe ”’ (p. 105) is clearly 
not “ dearth ”’ (as given on p. 23) but “ dearness ”’; Ordinances of 1378-9, 
1407, c. 1456, 1492, 1577 and 1596; articles touching alien weavers in 
1352, 1440, 1497 and 1595; various documents concerning wages and 
rates of pay; and the grant of arms to the Company illustrated. Also 
the detailed Accounts of the Company from 1534 to 1553; in these we 
may note that, on p. 235, the footnote—‘‘ A day penny ’’—attached 
to the entry, “ to a Carpenter for a daye dat Burnet house .. xii*”’ is 
wrong; the meaning, as shown by the amount and other entries, is “‘ a 
day and a half.” On p. 240—‘‘ mostard, wenneger, and waiges ’’—the 
last word is certainly not ‘‘ wages,” as rendered on p. 170, but probably 
some misspelling of ‘‘ verjuice ’’; and the ‘‘ welle,” on the same page, is 
more likely to be a “ veal”’ than a fish basket; but this accountant’s 
spelling is exceptionally wild; and on p. 260 “‘ condyt money ” is less 
likely to be a kind of water rate (p. 167)—“‘ conduit money ’—than 
“conduct money,’ for “settynge forthe of the sowgeres,” as the 
previous year’s accounts word it. On p. 2 “oath” is misprinted as 
“ any,’ and in the next line eleven words are omitted, altering the 
sense of the quotation. It is also a little surprising to find (p. 20) 
Edward I. confirming a charter in April, 1303, ‘‘ from Mentone ” ; actu- 
ally, he was not spending Easter on the Riviera, but was at Lenton. 
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But, with the exception of such small slips, the work is well done, 
and handsomely produced in accordance with the tradition of the 
Clarendon Press. L. F. SALZMAN. 


THE EXTENT OF CHIRKLAND, 1391-93. Edited by G. P. Jones. (Liver- 
pool: University Press; London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1933. 10s. 6d.)! 


In recent years there has been a revival of interest in the problems 
of Welsh tribal organization and economy, but the questions awaiting 
solution are still many and varied. Some of the most valuable evidence 
on this subject has been drawn, not from the Codes of Welsh Law, but 
from the great Surveys or Extents of certain of the lands of North 
Wales—e.g., the Record of Caernarvon and the Survey of Denbigh 
and of Bromfield and Yale, all compiled after the Edwardian Conquest 
but especially valuable in that they give a detailed picture of actual 
conditions. The Extent of Chirkland is an important addition to 
this body of Record evidence and, as such, has a value far beyond the 
local area of Chirk and will be welcomed by all students of social and 
economic history interested in the wider problem. 

The lordship marcher of Chirk was of late creation. It had its 
origin during the last War of Independence, when Roger, son of Roger 
de Mortimer, obtained possession of the commotes of Nanheudwy, 
Mochnant and Cynllaith, which districts were anciently part of the 
kingdom of northern Powys and continued as units of administration 
within the new lordship. The lordship remained under the harsh rule 
of the house of Mortimer until its forfeiture to the Crown by the treason 
of the Earl of March in 1330, after which it passed into the hands of 
the family of Fitzalan, greatly to the betterment of the condition of 
the inhabitants. It was during the tenure of the lordship by Richard 
Fitzalan that the present Survey was made, that of the borough of 
Chirk and the various “‘ rhingyldries ”’ of the commote of Nanheudwy 
being undertaken in the year 1391-92, and of the commote of Mochnant 
in the following year, but for some unknown reason the Survey of the 
remainder of the lordship was never completed. For the region included 
in the Survey, the details of the rents payable by the inhabitants, 
in place of the former renders of food or service, and the various 
obligations of cylch or progress are minutely recorded and afford a 
valuable insight into the social organization of Wales in pre-Conquest 
days. It is to be regretted, however, that the document, though com- 
prehensive on the subject of Rents and Services, should yield so little 
new evidence on that of tribal land-holding, for, in the present state 

1 A corrigenda slip has been issued, and may be obtained by purchasers of 
the book from the University Press of Liverpool. 
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of our knowledge, this would have been of the greatest value. But 
in this respect the Survey is disappointing. The townships of Chirk- 
land at the time of the Survey were divided into various gafaelion, 
most of which were held by family groups in joint ownership, but 
the term gwely, so familiar in the Survey of Denbigh, is here almost 
absent. Thus the document throws little light on the vexed question 
of the relationship of the gafael to the gwely. Nor, indeed, does it 
give much indication of the working of the laws of inheritance. On 
the other hand, it indicates clearly the changes which were taking 
place in land-holding in the fourteenth century, for in Wales, as in 
England, that century was a period of change. The late date of the 
Survey, therefore, following as it does on the great epidemics of the 
century, gives to the document a particular interest. By this time 
the gafael is losing its original significance as the hereditary land of 
a kindred group and is coming to be regarded merely as a convenient 
unit for the collection of the dues. Certain of the gafaelion are ceasing 
to be associated with the name of the family and are assuming the name 
of the place in which they are situated. The leasing of land, too, 
at fixed rents or ‘‘ farms ”’ is on the increase and in one instance the 
holding itself is termed a “‘ferm.” More significant is the growing 
practice whereby an individual joins a gafael group or assumes the 
full obligations for an escheated gafael, paying either the total dues 
attaching thereto or a fixed rent for the same. These signs of private 
enterprise mark the decay of the Welsh system and, in some cases, the 
accumulation of land in single hands reaches considerable proportions. 
This is exemplified in the case of a certain Master Howel Kyffin, who 
at the time of the Survey was holding in Mochnant not only the extensive 
demesnes of the lord and divers ‘“‘ farms,” but also various gafaelion 
and shares in other such hereditary lands. 

The text is drawn from a MS. in the collection at Chirk Castle. It 
has been competently edited and, in a useful introduction, the Editor 
gives a concise outline of the history of the lordship and its organ- 


ization. WILLIAM REES. 


Str WILLIAM Foster. England’s Quest of Eastern Trade. (A. and C, 
Black. 1933. 15s.) 

This being a volume of the “ Pioneer Histories,’”’ the idea of dis- 
covery is the main theme. It brings together many great names: 
Cabot, Jenkinson (who reached Bokhara in 1558), Drake, Humphrey 
Gilbert, Henry Hudson, Frobisher, Davis and Cavendish, the navi- 
gators, Banister and Ducket, the early travellers in Persia, Newbery, 
who visited Hormuz and Isfahan, penetrating, overland, to India in 
1583, and the accomplishing of the alternative route by the Cape of 
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Good Hope by Lancaster. in 1591. With the names of celebrated 
travellers and sailors are linked those of very famous ships—Golden 
Hind, Edward Bonaventure, Minion, Roebuck, Merchant Royal, Madre 
de Dios, Trade’s Increase and the quaint fancy of Davis represented 
by his Sunshine and Moonshine. Then, when trade had been opened 
in the East Indies, there comes a fresh series of expeditions in order to 
develop and consolidate it. The canvas is a great one, crowded with 
figures, and it is only the remarkable knowledge of Sir William Foster 
which can give it unity and a satisfying proportion and completeness. 
In fact, he presents his tale as a complete cycle, extending over about 
a century, beginning with a voyage for “‘ the discoverie of Cathay ”’ 
and ending with the foundation of trade with China by the East India 
Company. 

The unity in many diverse voyages and travels, touching nearly 
half the globe, is to be found in the attempt to tap the market in 
spices, and, as Sir W. Foster well emphasizes, to extend the export 
of English commodities. Later the securing of bullion also entered 
into the picture. It is this group of aims which combined sea voyages 
and land travel. The search for a north-eastern or a north-western 
passage first opened a route to the interior of Russia. This suggested 
(pending the completion of the discovery of a northern passage) a land 
route through Russia and Persia to India. Experience showed that 
trade was greatly interrupted by wars of native princes and losses 
through bandits, so that it became necessary to follow the example 
of the Dutch in adopting the route by the Cape of Good Hope. 

In addition to the excellent picture which Sir W. Foster presents of 
the whole movement, there are many matters of detail, which are of 
considerable importance. Amongst these may be mentioned the ex- 
planation of a number of difficulties in the account of Newbery’s 
remarkable journey which terminated in 1582 and which was first 
printed by Purchas. The usual account is that it was written during 
the next expedition and that the manuscript was recovered after his 
death (which occurred on this journey). This leads to endless difficulties, 
and Sir W. Foster avoids them by the theory that Newbery brought 
back rough notes in 1582 and left these in England. They may have 
been handed to Hakluyt, who could make no use of them. Later 
Purchas constructed from these data the account which he printed. 
This seems to cover the known facts of the case. Another point 
which is made to stand out more clearly than before is that the apparent 
success of the Dutch in driving the English out of the Moluccas was 
a very powerful influence in directing attention to the mainland of 
India and thus had its place in the foundations of the British Empire 
in India. 

W.-R.. Scott. 


SHORT NOTICES 


In recounting the history of the Somers Island Company, The 
Adventurers of Bermuda (Oxford University Press. 1933. 16s.), Mr. H. 
Wilkinson has essayed an exceptionally complicated task and on the 
whole has carried it out with success. Covering the same ground as 
Sir J. H. Lefroy in his well-known documentary history, he has been 
able to supplement that work in many important respects by drawing 
on the accumulation of historical scholarship which has accrued during 
the sixty years since Lefroy wrote. The author, too, has shown that 
he is endowed with a lucid style and a flair for lively characterization. 
His pen portraits of such notable men as Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, as well as a host of lesser men, 
are very well done indeed. He is, moreover, a careful worker who has 
spared no pains; and he has accordingly produced what is, except 
for a few minor slips, a sound and reliable piece of historical writing. 

After an outline of early Spanish contacts with Bermuda, the 
circumstances attending the formation of the Somers Island Company 
as an offshoot of the Virginia Company are traced, followed by an 
account of the disorders in the two companies at home, and the result- 
ing reactions upon the Bermudians. The part played by the Adven- 
turers during the troubled times of the Civil War and Commonwealth 
periods, the economic relations of the island as a tobacco producer 
with the Company and the Government and with the newly developing 
colonies in Carolina and the West Indies, and finally the annulment of 
the Charter in 1684, due in part to the attacks of the exasperated 
colonists upon a decrepit company and in part to the general cen- 
tralizing policy of Charles I., constitute the outline of the work. 

Where it appears to fall short is in its construction. Mr. Wilkinson 
has rightly realized (as many historians of individual colonies have 
so often failed to do) that the history of his particular colonial com- 
munity is chiefly significant in so far as it contributes to the general 
pattern of political and economic development on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But the history of the company and of the island are both 
unduly subordinated to a series of biographical studies. We are 
accordingly made to follow in detail the participation of the leading 
Bermuda Adventurers in the interminable wrangles of the Virginia 
Company, a well-known story which should have been lightly sketched 
in. Again, because these Adventurers took an active part in the 
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constitutional struggle at home we are treated to large excerpts from 
English political history. The introductory chapter of twenty-one 
pages ranges from Columbus through Hawkins and the slave trade, 
the gild origin of company organization, to the literary renaissance 
after the defeat of the Armada. In attempting a summary survey of 
such diverse (and not strictly relevant) matters slips are almost in- 
evitable. Students of Spanish colonization, for example, will hardly 
agree that “by 1532 America was solidly Spanish from Cape Horn 
to California, with the exception of Brazil.”” Nor will economic his- 
torians be able to accept as accurate the implication on page 15 that 
the history of the Levant Company terminated in 1599. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that this is a useful book in which 
some of the most noteworthy personalities of the period and the 
problems with which they had to grapple are admirably portrayed. 

V. T. Hartow. 


In his study of the working of the French East India Company, Dr. 
W. H. Dalgliesh did not find sufficient statistical material for a quanti- 
tative treatment of the commerce actually carried on, and con- 
sequently his book, The Company of the Indies in the Days of Dupleix 
(Chemical Publishing Co., Easton, Pa., U.S.A. 1933), takes the form 
of a description of the activities, commercial and other, of a great 
business organization. The description is based mainly on contem- 
porary records, to which adequate references are given; it covers nearly 
the whole ground, and it can be recommended subject to the reser- 
vation that the writer is not fully acquainted with the Indian environ- 
ment in which the Company operated, and some of his interpretations or 
comments are likely to mislead readers who are not better equipped. 
Thus he finds (p. 73) that some dues levied by the Company at Chander- 
nagore on the Hooghly “smack of feudalism ’’; but they are simply 
parts of the old Indian fiscal system, which the Company took over, 
and are essentially bureaucratic, not feudal. Again, he defines ‘‘ Gemi- 
dars or Izardars””’ as “‘ native judicial officers’ (p. 50); in fact, the 
zamindar, or landholder, and the 1daradar, or revenue-farmer, were 
integral parts of the fiscal system, though incidentally they discharged 
certain functions which would now be classed as judicial. Again, he 
alleges (p. 74) the existence of “ great salt deposits ’’ at Masulipatam ; 
there were no “deposits’”’ there in the ordinary sense of the term, for 
all the salt handled was obtained by evaporation from sea-water. 
Again, the Company’s ‘‘ Wakils or Vaquils”’ are defined (p. 180) as 
‘‘ native interpreters’; in fact, Vakils were diplomatic envoys. 

These instances, picked from a larger number, must suffice to show 
the sort of pitfall into which readers are tempted. In smaller matters 
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too the book is open to criticism. The reproduction, sometimes 
without explanation, of the old French forms of foreign words makes 
things needlessly difficult: “‘ roupie’”’ or “ araque ” can be guessed, but 
ordinary readers will be puzzled by “ bard” (Arabic bahar, unit of 
weight), ‘“‘cobe”’ (Portuguese covado, cubit), ‘“‘ kaire” (Malayalam 
kaéyar, coir), “ aldee’”’ (Portuguese aldeia, village), and a fair number 
of other eccentricities. Misprints are somewhat numerous, and 
occasionally puzzling—‘‘ Xerxes ” wine, for instance (p. 78), which is 
presumably for French Xérés, our ‘‘sherry.” The index is inadequate, 
particularly in respect of foreign terms, when one wants to find the 
place where they are explained; none of the terms mentioned above is 
indexed, and there are numerous other omissions. 
W. H. MORELAND. 


This book (Dora Mae Clark, British Opinion and the American Revolu- 
tion. Yale University Press, New Haven; Milford, London. 1930) 
illustrates the difficulties attendant on a study of the history of public 
opinion. Many will question its underlying assumption that political 
action is the resultant of the immediate economic interests of the 
groups concerned. On this hypothesis, however, the author devotes 
three chapters to the ‘Interests, Activities, and Opinions of the 
Mercantile Classes,” one to the ‘‘ Opinions and Prejudices of the 
Country Gentlemen,” one to “‘ Activities and Views of the Radicals,” 
and two to the “ Policy of the Government.” It would be difficult 
to imagine another organization less likely to disclose what took place. 
None of these groups as a rule acted on the American question as a 
unit; to understand their lines of cleavage at a given time calls for 
intimate knowledge of the leading personalities concerned with special 
regard for their moods of the moment. With a general plan so little 
in accord with the realities of the time, the author naturally misses 
small points (¢.g., references to the land tax on pp. 51, 124, 130). The 
author cautions us that (p. 12) “much of the contemporary writing 
was propaganda, and must be discounted as such”! But is it not 
the part of an historian of public opinion to appraise propaganda 
rather than to discount it ? 

W. T. LapraveE. 


This study of agricultural conditions during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, Agricultural Depression and Farm Relief in 
England, 1813-52, by Leonard P. Adams (P. S. King. 1932), is 
intended to “‘ furnish a perspective from which current problems may 
be viewed with greater insight.” The author begins with a sketch of 
English farming during the War period, 1793-1815. Enclosures and 
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the expansion of the arable area are dealt with, the effects of a 
more rapid increase in population stressed, while the influence of the 
War and adverse seasons on the price level is brought out. The 
effect of these latter factors in stimulating technical es is, how- 
ever, left too much in the background. 

It is unfortunate that in this part of the book there is ambiguity 
and inaccuracy. The suggestion (p. 3) that ‘‘ the acreage added by 
enclosure between 1800 and 1812 was a net increase to the land under 
tillage’; and the statement (p. 24) that the total imports of grain 
in 1809 and 1810 “‘ from Holland and Flanders combined amounted 
to 4,028,319 quarters,” are instances. Arthur Young’s Northern 
Tour, undertaken in 1768, is variously ascribed to 1769 and 1771. 
A system of leases (p. Io) can hardly be expected to ‘‘ guarantee ”’ 
tenants adequate incomes on their capital investments. Again, the 
view that in the eighteenth century (p. g) ‘‘ agriculture appeared 
to be asleep except for the individual accomplishments of Tull, 
Bakewell, and some few others,” conflicts with evidence of agri- 
cultural progress provided by Arthur Young and other contemporary 
observers. 

Chapters II.-V. contain a useful summary of the endeavours of 
the landed interest to secure protection as a remedy for falling prices 
of farm produce. Attention is drawn to the part played by Irish 
landlords, and the growing conflict of interest between the agricultural 
and industrial interests is well brought out. The treatment of the 
other forms of farm relief is less detailed; the section on Poor Law 
Revision, 1834, hardly conveys an adequate impression either of the 
disadvantages of the old system or of the benefits which accrued from 
reform. In dealing with Tithe Commutation the statement that 
‘“‘the money payments were to be adjusted periodically for changes 
in the prices of farm produce so as to give the tithe owners a fixed 
amount of purchasing power” is misleading; the prices of wheat, 
barley, and oats only were taken into account in calculating tithe 
charges, and the purchasing power depended upon the price move- 
ments generally. Finally, too little credit is given to landlords, 
farmers and their advisers for their efforts to raise the efficiency 
of the industry. The author concludes with a good summary, but 
he has misread (p. 167) Caird if by “the average size of the 
domestic wheat crop”’ he means the average total yield of wheat; 
Caird was dealing with the yield per acre. 

G. D. AMERY. 


If Mr. G. T. Jones’s book, Increasing Returns (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s.), had no other merit, it would be remarkable for being 
VOL IV. 32 
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one of the few serious attempts which have been made to forge a strong 
link between economic theory and historical and statistical inquiries 
into economic phenomena. Mr. Jones’s gallant effort shows clearly 
enough the formidable nature of this task. What he has set out to 
do is to discover the extent to which certain British and American 
industries were operating, between 1850 and Ig1o, under conditions 
of increasing returns. In other words, he has tried to find the 
elasticity of return in these trades, elasticity of return being defined 
as the ratio between the rate of expansion of an industry and the 
rate of decline of real cost per unit of the product, over and above 
that historical decline of real cost which occurs independently of the 
expansion. The industries studied are the London Building Industry, 
the Lancashire Cotton Industry, the Cleveland Pig-Iron Industry, 
the Massachusetts Cotton Industry and the American Pig-Iron Industry. 
These trades were particularly suited to an inquiry of this kind, since 
in each of them the unit of output was relatively uniform during 
the period from 1850 to IgI0, and since they are industries in which 
technical changes were due largely to inventions “called forth” 
by expansion and not to great discoveries of an external kind. As 
it would be almost impossible to apply this method of inquiry usefully 
to industries which do not satisfy these two conditions, it is clear 
that it cannot be extended to a wide range of trades. 

Mr. Jones begins with a long and interesting introduction in which 
he discusses the concept of increasing returns and explains the nature 
of the information made available by his investigations and the inter- 
pretation to be put on it. Then follow the sections which form the 
greater part of the book. Here the author presents and analyzes 
elaborate statistical data dealing with the five industries under dis- 
cussion, and in a number of tables and diagrams he brings to light 
the relevant facts concerning the trend of costs and the changes in 
the scale of output of each trade. These sections are of interest 
mainly to statisticians; but they contain valuable information about 
the structure and development of the industries, and both they and 
the statistical appendices assemble a mass of figures showing move- 
ments of prices, wages, and costs, useful to the historian. 

The conclusions are of strong practical interest, although their 
value is necessarily somewhat limited by the fragmentary nature 
of the inquiry. Mr. Jones shows that, in spite of the great structural 
differences between the British and the corresponding American 
industries, and although the absolute increases in efficiency were far 
greater in the latter than in the former, yet the elasticity of return 
was about the same in the two countries. Further, the argument 
that the economic position of Great Britain changed for the worse 
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about the turn of the century receives additional support from these 
investigations: “The nineteenth century was characterized by a 
progressive diminution in the quantity of resources consumed per 
unit of product in British manufacturing industries. By the close 
of the century, however, this movement had spent its force, so that 
real costs remained almost constant during the first decade of the 
twentieth century in at least three of the basic industries of Great 
Britain.”’ It must, of course, be remembered that this decade was 
a period when numerous “ finishing’’ industries were developing 
rapidly, and that exact knowledge of the economies effected in them 
(which might warrant some modification of this pessimistic conclusion) 
can scarcely be attained by means of the statistical technique employed 
by Mr. Jones for his study of the basic trades. This qualification 
the author himself makes clear (pp. 51, 52, 248). The book contains 
an interesting discussion of the part played in industrial development 
by different types of invention. GC. ALLEN. 


The Acts of the Privy Council have long been recognized as one of 
the principal sources of material for the study of economic history. 
Three recent volumes, prepared by J. V. Lyle, complete the reign of 
James I. As we turn over their pages we have mirrored before us 
the multifarious activities of the Privy Council, which embraced the 
whole economic life of the kingdom. The volume 1619-21 opens 
with the complaint made by the Dutch “ of the interruption given 
to free trade”’ by the grant of patents involving the prohibition of the 
import of foreign steel and foreign pins. The support given by the 
government to the “‘ handicraft ’’ companies, in their efforts to make their 
membership compulsory on all who practised their trades, is shown 
in an order of the Council requiring “‘ all artisan clothworkers, of what 
company soever they be free,’’ to be subject to the Company of Cloth- 
workers “‘ for so much as concerneth their trade only.” An echo of 
the thirteenth-century conflict between the London authorities and 
the Gild of Weavers is heard in the complaint of the “mayor and 
commonalty of Bristol”’ against a new corporation of bakers that 
“they exempt themselves from the government of the city.” Associa- 
tions with Shakespeare lend interest to the complaint that certain 
burgesses of ‘‘ Stratford upon Haven’’ had erected thatched houses 
and cottages to “‘ the endangering of the town by the casualty of fire.” 
Evidence of the extensive use of credit is afforded by the statement 
that eighty clothiers of Suffolk and Essex had trusted a London 
merchant with cloths to the value of £20,000 “ at least.”” The waning 
prestige of the gilds is reflected in a significant remark contained in a 
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report to the Council on a new corporation of tailors and clothworkers 
at Ipswich: ‘‘ We are of opinion in the general that these under corpora- 
tions in towns and inferior cities are seldom of good use, but do rather 
disturb the general government of such places.” The Russia Company 
intimates in 1620 that it was “not willing to adventure any further 
in a joint stock for this present year ’’; but, after rejecting the proposal 
of the Council that it should become a regulated company like the 
Levant Company, it agrees to continue in a joint stock. The great 
depression of trade which began in 1620 is brought to the notice of the 
Council in letters from the justices of the peace in Wiltshire; and a 
standing committee of the Council is appointed to deal with any 
questions affecting the woollen industry. One decision of the Council 
in 1619 is of particular interest. It lays down the policy of reprieving 
offenders condemned to death, and transporting them to the planta- 
tions, provided they were ‘‘ of able bodies’ and did not stand con- 
victed for ‘‘ murder, treason, rape, witchcraft, robbery upon the 
highway, burning of houses, nor burglaries.’”” Another decision (1620)— 
basing itself upon an adverse report of the merchants against “‘ abased 
money ’’—sets aside, under the pretext of ‘“‘ further consideration,” an 
order of the king that the pound weight of silver should be cut into 
sixty-six shillings “ for the bringing of silver to the Mint.”’ The proposal 
had been mooted in 1618, when the Council successfully evaded it. 
There is much in this volume about the monopoly of the trade in 
Welsh cottons, which was finally thrown open to London capitalists 
in 1621. 

The next volume, 1621-23, shows the Council preoccupied with the 
question of raising contributions from the trading companies for an 
expedition against “‘ the pyrattes of Argier.’”’ The continued depression 
leads to the first commission on unemployment in 1622. A reprieved 
prisoner returns from the plantations “ through the necessity of sick- 
ness.’’ A woman clothier in Devon employs ‘“‘ about three or four 
hundred people.”’ Traffic is adapted to the roads by the prohibition 
of waggons with four wheels, or carrying loads above a ton, or drawn 
by more than five horses, except for specified purposes. A cartel 
among the Hostmen of Newcastle is dissolved. A request is approved 
from the Russia Company to trade “‘ everyone for his own particular 
as other companies do, and not in joint stock.” A London capitalist 
has planted roo acres of ground with tobacco, at a rent of £7 and £8 
an acre, involving an outlay of ‘‘ about £6,000, whereof £1,400 were 
disbursed ’’ in wages. He is now faced with ruin by the restraint 
laid on the planting of tobacco in England. 

In volume 1623-25 a letter of the Council refers to assemblies of 
“divers gentlemen and others” in terms which excite curiosity. 
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“ There is found certain new forms of admittance and reception into 
these societies with professions and protestations to observe and keep 
certain articles devised amongst them, tending in general to the firm 
uniting and linking together of their new association.” Allusion is made 
to the wearing of “ ensigns (as ribbons of this or that colour) ; and to the 
use of watchwords.” The Council expresses its apprehension at these 
“new fraternities,’ of which “‘ the original and bottom, peradventure, 
may be rooted deeper than hath been heretofore discerned or discovered.” 
Hostility to labour-saving inventions leads to an order for the sup- 
pression of an engine for making needles. The interest displayed by 
James I. in the industrial arts is reflected in the claim that “‘ the making 
of tapestries which his majesty . . . hath brought into this kingdom 
(is) well settled here.’”’ The East India Company, confronted with 
the king’s “princely offer” to become “an adventurer” in the 
Company, “‘ rather endeavoured mannerly to waive it than to lay hold 
of it.” Information is received of a French attempt “to seduce 
beyond the seas the workmen in his majesty’s furnaces for making 
of iron ordnance.’’ The Commissioners for Trade present their report, 
which includes proposals for enlarging the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers and for negotiating with regard to foreign tariffs. 


%* * * * * 


Four volumes of the Calendar of State Papers Venetian, edited by 
A. B. Hinds, cover the years 1657-66. In the volume 1659-61 an 
item of interest for the social historian is the account of the rejoicings 
at the Restoration, when the Venetian resident in London kept before 
his door “‘ a fountain of wine and other liquors according to the custom 
of the country,” while ‘‘ Denmark alone spent over £200 on illumina- 
tions these last three evenings.’’ The remark of the Venetian ambassador 
in France that the Navigation Act of 1660 “ strikes a mortal blow at 
the Dutch ” is more valuable as an expression of contemporary opinion 
than as an accurate forecast of the effects produced by the Act. We 
are told that ‘‘ sixty houses of English merchants existed at Lisbon, 
while in Spain there were two of them.”’ There is mention of a proposal 
to export coal to Denmark from England, “ of which there is abundance 
in this country.” 

Comment is made in the volume 1661-64 on the “ exorbitant ”’ rise 
in prices since the Restoration. House rents had doubled, many of the 
nobility coming to reside in the capital. A shortage of money is 
complained of, as also “ the high usury of the moneylenders and pawn- 
brokers whose exorbitant demands rise to 70 per cent.” The Venetian 
resident reports as early as 1662 that “ many are firmly of the opinion ” 
that the friction between England and Holland would end in a rupture. 
‘“The merchants (he adds) desire this beyond expression, and not 
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without cause, seeing that the Dutch are cleverly drawing to themselves 
a great part of the trade of this country.” 

The last volume, 1664-66, makes frequent allusions to England’s 
relations with the Dutch, “ whose wealth and trading are greatly 
envied, not to speak of the well-known and habitual quarrels over the 
injuries received from the usurped fisheries.”’ 


* * * * * 


The main interest of the new volume (1698) in the Calendar of State 
Papers Domestic, edited by E. Bateson, relates to the establishment 
of the New East India Company, arising out of Montagu’s proposal 
to borrow two million pounds at 8 per cent., the subscribers to have 
“the sole benefit of the trade to the East Indies.” Subscriptions 
poured in “ beyond all expectation.’”’ A committee of the House of 
Commons, which inspected the books of the Old Company, reported that 
from 1657-93 it distributed 800 per cent. One of the inventors of the 
steam engine appears in the letters patent issued to Thomas Savery 
for “ occasioning motion to all sorts of mill work by the impellent 
force of fire.’’ A proposal is made in the House of Commons to tax 
women who wore hoods instead of hats made of wool. 


* * * * * 


The Calendar of Treasury Books 1696-97, prepared by W. A. Shaw, 
refers to the appointment of William Culliford to be inspector-general 
of exports and imports at a salary of £500 per annum with a staff of 
three assistants, “‘ in order to make a balance of the trade between this 
kingdom and any other part of the world.” This appointment was 
perhaps the most useful outcome of the controversy in the seventeenth 
century over the balance of trade, since it led to the accumulation of 
valuable statistical data, which in 1776 were published by Sir C. 
Whitworth under the title of State of the Trade of Great Britain. 
The petition of Giles Dowle (1696), showing that he had a commission 
to prosecute planters of tobacco in England at a stipend of £80 per 
annum, carries the history of tobacco planting in England two years 
beyond the date hitherto known. 

The volume 1697-98 contains much information about the two 
East India Companies —the Old andthe New. Thomas Rymer receives 
a money warrant for {50 for the quarter “on his fee or salary as 
Historiographer Royal.’”’ The historian is rated twice as high as the 
Poet Laureate, who receives a quarter’s stipend of £25. 


* * * * * 
The sixth volume of the Curia Regis Rolls (210-12), prepared by 


C. T. Flower, includes many interesting items. A demesne is defined 
as land cultivated by the lord’s own ploughs: De dominico . . . scilicet 
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de terra quam ipse colit carucis suis propriis. We read of the assump- 
tion of villeinage by a free tenant: Deposuit se de libero servicio terre 
sue nm Akeburne et posuit se in servicio vilenagii. There is a reference 
to food rents in Kent: Maneria que talem firmam debent de cibo in 
comitatu Kancie. Light is thrown upon the sale of corn at a market 
in the robbery of one who venerat de mercato Sancti Neoti, ubi ipse 
vendiderat bladum domini sui, and had in his possession thirty-two 
marcas de denariis domini sui. Mention is made of a gift of sheaves 
to harvesters; and an inducement of another kind is suggested in the 
words Presit messoribus suis cum virga sua. 
* * * * * 

Several new volumes of the Calendar of the Close Rolls have come 
to hand, prepared by W. H. B. Bird. The preface to the volume 
1409-13 states that an index for the whole reign of Henry IV. is in 
preparation and will form a separate volume. This volume contains 
an “‘ exchange roll”’ consisting of licences to issue letters of exchange 
payable in foreign parts to travellers overseas, provided the issuer 
does not export gold or silver “in the lump or in money,” that is, in 
bullion or in coin. The household requirements of an Irish bishop are 
indicated in the permission given to the Bishop of Waterford to take 
over to Ireland, free of duty, specified quantities of miscellaneous 
articles—linen, woisted and other cloths, silk, paper, ginger, almond, 
pepper, purses, ivory combs, beads, girdles, knives, and a dagger. 

The volume 1419-22 covers the last four years of the reign of Henry 
V., and contains an index for the whole reign. We learn something 
about prices—loaves cost $d. each, a gallon of ale 1d., linen web ad. 
an ell, a woollen garment 2s. 6d., a pair of shoes 5d. There is an 
indenture between the king and the “ master and maker of his moneys 
of gold and silver.” The latter undertakes to make three moneys of 
gold—a noble (6s. 8d.), half noble (40d.), and quarter noble (20d.) ; and 
five silver moneys—a groat (4d.), half groat (2d.), sterling (1d.), 
“mayle”’ (4d.) “ ferlyng”’ (¢d.). Another indenture appoints a London 
goldsmith as “ changer of (the king’s) exchange of gold and silver.” 

Each of the two volumes of the reign of Henry VI. (1422-29 and 
1429-35) contains an index. There are several indentures respecting 
the Mint and the exchanges, as well as exchange rolls similar to the 
one noticed above. A proclamation revives Edward III.’s Ordinance of 
the Staple enjoining English merchants not to ship wool abroad but 
to carry it to the home staples. 

* * * * * 

The Minutes of Proceedings in Quarter Sessions held for the Paris 
of Kesteven in the County of Lincoln 1674-95 (Lincoln Record Society, 
I93I, 2 volumes, 25s. each volume) have been edited by Mr. S. A. 
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Peyton. In an Introduction of more than a hundred pages the editor 
ranges over the whole field of county administration, and presents a 
detailed picture of the various shire officials and their duties from the 
sheriff down to the minor parish officers. One important point made 
by Mr. Peyton is that “‘ the original order [of a schedule of assessed 
wages] should have been filed by the clerk of the peace with other 
county records, though not of necessity enrolled among Quarter 
Sessions’ orders, non-appreciation of this difference leading at one time 
to the belief that in the seventeenth century justices failed to exercise 
their powers concerning wages.”” The presentments here printed of 
refusal to work at the official rates, and of employers paying excessive 
wages, show that “assessments were made and in force.” In con- 
nexion with the earlier usage regarding settlement, Mr. Peyton remarks 
that “‘ the practice gradually grew of allowing one month for the over- 
seer to object to a stranger, after which period a settlement could be 
claimed ” (p. civ). But the evidence cited in the footnote is hardly 
strong enough to warrant the assertion of a “ practice.” It is true 
that Chief Justice Heath in 1633 made a statement in this sense, but 
it was considered the expression of a private opinion. The suggestion 
that the famous Law of Settlement (1662) “regularized and to some 
extent mitigated the practice of removal” appears to overlook the 
essential difference between a system under which the poor acquired 
a right of settlement after a domicile of three years, during which 
period they could not be disturbed unless they applied for relief—and 
a system under which the poor legally acquired a right of settlement 
after a domicile of forty days, during which period they could be removed, 
whether or not they had become “ chargeable.” The general contents 
of these volumes are similar to those found in Quarter Sessions Records, 
They illustrate local economic life from many angles. 


* * * * * 


Of Josiah Tucker it was said by Bishop Warburton that religion 
was his trade, and trade was his religion. Pending a complete edition 
of Dean Tucker’s writings we welcome this useful Selection from his 
Economic and Political Writings, which Professor R. L. Schuyler of 
Columbia University has edited with an Introduction (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1931. $5). The selection consists of “ The Elements 
of Commerce and Theory of Taxes,” “ Instructions for Travellers 
one of the best of the eighteenth-century economic pamphlets—“‘ A 
Treatise concerning Civil Government,” and several pamphlets relating 
to the American Colonies. The Introduction sketches Tucker’s career 
and summarizes his views. Students of economic history, and of the 
history of economic thought, will be glad to have this book, 

* * * * A 
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The study of history owes much to non-professional scholars, who 
have employed their leisure from other avocations in the pursuit of 
historical inquiries. One thinks of the “banker historians,” for 
example, Grote and Seebohm among others. And we are now indebted 
to a doctor of medicine, the late J. B. Hurry, for a comprehensive 
study of The Woad Plant and its Dye (Oxford University Press. 1930. 
21s.). Prompted originally by an interest in economic botany, the 
author was led to examine the subject in its historical aspect; and the 
result is a book of considerable interest to those who are acquainted 
with the supremacy of woad as a blue pigment during many centuries, 
until it was finally displaced by ‘“‘ the more vivid colour and the lower 
price’ of indigo. ‘‘ The woad dye, described in the statutes as the 
“honest colour,’ and which at one time formed the basis of nearly 
every dyeing process connected with wool, shared with the great wool 
trade the honour of largely conducing to the prosperity of England.” 
A ruler of Thiiringia—one of the principal woad districts of Europe— 
was told by his councillors: ‘‘ If your highness had one foot in heaven 
and one on the earth in Thiiringia, it would be best to withdraw the 
foot from heaven and to remain in Thiiringia.’”’ When used alone, 
woad furnished various shades of blue, but it could also be combined 
with other dyes to produce different colours. The economics of the 
industry are fully treated in this work, with references to the original 
sources. There are some good illustrations and a bibliography. 

* Xk * ** ** 


The medieval craft gilds were an organic but strictly subordinate 
department of civic administration, supported and controlled by the 
municipal government, which always retained a reserve of power _ 
while delegating to-them the supervision of trade and industry. 
Mr. E. F. Meyer, in his doctoral dissertation—English Craft Gilds and 
Borough Governments of the Later Middle Ages (The University of 
Colorado Studies, vols. xvi. and xvii.}—appears to agree with this view. 
He examines the nature of the control exercised by the borough over 
the membership and legislative functions of the craft gilds, and con- 
cludes that “‘ the gilds were the agents and the boroughs the principals.” 
But he also lays stress upon the contention that the gilds were not — 
“ political nonentities,’ and he enters with some detail into the 
“ political-economic ”’ conflicts in several representative boroughs. Mr. 
Meyer shows a good knowledge of the sources, and his work is promising. 

E. LIpson. 
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